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Htstcrtcal  fetches. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Irish  Unitarian  Magazine  of 
August,  1847.  It  was  sent  to  us  for  the  purpose  a considerable  time  ago, 
but  did  not  meet  our  eye  until  very  recently.  The  views  taken  of  the 
Scotch  Covenants,  and  the  “ indulgences/’  are  low  and  loose,  but  our 
readers  are  able  to  correct  them.  Although  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
differs  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  on  a doctrine  so  essentially  import- 
ant as  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  it  evidences 
a candour  and  kindness  of  feeling  towards  us,  which  is  not  often  shown, 
even  by  those  whose  sentiments  are  congenial  with  our  own.  Some 
inaccuracies  have  been  corrected  by  a venerable  father  of  our  church,  to 
whom  it  has  been  submitted. 

THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  LL.  D. 

Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  Secession  Church,  another  and  older 
scion  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  took  some  root  in  Ulster;  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  its  plantation  and  progress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  my 
readers,  in  a few  sentences,  of  some  points  already  detailed  in  these  outlines. 

In  the  year  1580,  the  King,  the  parliament,  the  clergy,  and  nearly  the  whole 
people  of  Scotland,  subscribed  “The  National  Covenant,”  which,  in  the  foulest 
terms,  abused,  and  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  expressed  the 
unalterable  determination  of  the  entire  kingdom  “to  maintain  the  true  Christian 
Faith  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  blessed  Evangel.”  This  covenant  was  almost 
universally  subscribed,  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  Scottish  settlers  and  ministers 
of  Ireland  ; and  subsequently  renewed,  in  Scotland,  on  several  important  occa- 
sions. At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land embraced  the  opportunity  of  renouncing  episcopacy,  which  Charles  I.  had 
been  unwise  enough  to  force  upon  them;  and  the  English  parliament  being 
equally  hostile  to  that  form  of  church  government,  prudently  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  their  Scottish  brethren,  by  proposing  to  join  them  in 
a solemn  compact  for  the  total  extirpation  both  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  from  the 
entire  realm  of  Britain.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  Commissioners  from  the 
Scotch  and  English  parliaments  consulted  with  the  divines  engaged  at  Westmin- 
ster in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faith;  and  a compact  was  speedily  entered 
into,  under  the  title  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  for  the  reformation  and 
defence  of  religion,  within  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land.”' This  Covenant,  which  bound  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Prelacy  as  well  as  of  Popery , “was  subscribed  ” by  all  ranks  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  1613;  and  Charles  II.  subsequently  subscribed 
it  at  Spey,  June  23d,  1650,  and,  again,  when  he  was  crowned  at  Scoon.  Jan.  1st, 
1651 — thus  becoming,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Scottish  people,  “a  covenanted 
kjng.”  His  accession  to  the  throne  in  1660,  was  therefore  hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm; and  the  Scotch  calculated  on  seeing  Presbyterianism,  established  by  law, 
as  the  national  religion— being  already  the  national  religion  in  point  of  fact. 

This  expectation,  however,  was  doomed  to  experience  a speedy  and  signal  dis- 
appointment. Presbyterianism  was  a religion  too  democratic  to  please  the  taste 
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of  an  arbitrary  monarch;  and  Charles,  consequently,  was  scarcely  seated  on  the 
throne,  when,  in  utter  defiance  of  his  twice  repeated  vow,  he  turned  round,  with 
all  the  ingratitude  of  the  fabled  viper,  upon  the  very  party  that  had  raised  him 
to  power.  In  England,  his  first  step  was  to  restore  that  very  Prelacy  which  he 
had  twice  sworn  “to  extirpate;”  his  second  step  was  to  pass  the  infamous  Act  of 
Uniformity,  through  the  operation  of  which,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers  were  driven  from  their  churches — 
or,  perhaps,  I should  rather  say,  they  nobly  resigned  livings  which  they  could 
not  retain  without  a sinful  conformity;  although  Calamyand  Baxter  were  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  bishoprics,  and  many  others  had  the  lure  of  deaneries,  archdea- 
conries, and  other  splendid  settlements,  cast  before  them.  His  third  step  was 
to  prevail  upon  a servile  parliament  to  pass  the  Conventicle  Act,  by  which  the 
ejected  ministers  and  all  other  dissenters  were  prohibited,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  from  assembling  to  worship  God  ! 

In  Scotland,  the  laws  which  sanctioned  episcopacy  had  never  been  formally 
abrogated,  and  the  Bishops  resumed  their  sees  as  a matter  of  course.  Against 
this  violation  of  “the  Covenant,”  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  loudly  remonstrated, 
and  sent  the  Rev.  James  Sharpe,  one  of  their  principal  ministers,  to  lay  their 
remonstrance  before  the  King.  The  result  proved  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
executed  his  commission  : he  came  back  from  London,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  appointed,  likewise,  to  the  highest  station  in  the  civil  administration  of  Scot- 
land ! This  infamous  traitor  became  the  ferocious  and  unrelenting  persecutor  of 
the  honest  Presbyterians  whose  confidence  he  had  betrayed;  and,  during  the 
fifteen  years  in  which  he  exercised  great  authority,  the  annals  of  Scotland  are 
written  with  tears  and  blood.  Charles,  no  doubt,  had  been  disgusted  with  the 
austerity  and  over-bearing  rudeness  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  in  his  earlier  years, 
which  caused  him  often  to  say,  that  “Presbyterianism  was  no  religion  for  a gen- 
tleman;” but  he  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  remembered,  that  to  Presbyte- 
rians he  owed  his  throne,  and  all  its  power  for  gocd  or  evil.  Unhappily,  that 
power  was  alone  directed  to  the  promotion  of  evil;  and  the  base  and  perjured 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  ready  anticipation  of  his  wishes,  not  only  passed  an 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  a Conventicle  Act,  similar  to  those  of  England,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Hume,  “quartered  a military  force  upon  the  people,  commanded  by  a 
drunken  ruffian,  named  Sir  James  Turner,  who  obtained  from  the  episcopal  clergy 
lists  of  those  who  absented  themselves  from  church,  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  indignity.”  Every  minister  who  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  and 
who  had  not  been  ordained  by  a bishop,  was  ordered,  on  pain  of  instant  dis- 
missal, to  submit  to  episcopal  ordination  and  induction.  Unhappily,  too  many 
complied  with  this  infamous  demand;  and  yet,  three  hundred  and  fifty  upright 
men,  chiefly  in  the  western  counties,  had  the  courage  to  brave  all  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  all  the  terrors  of  arbitrary  power,  sustained  by  ecclesiastical  ran- 
cour and  military  intimidation.  With  these  honest  men  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple deeply  sympathized;  but,  as  usual  in  religious  concerns,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  manifested  little  integrity;  and  the  multitude,  without  leaders,  without 
means,  without  organization,  were  unable  to  throw  off  the  yoke  that  galled  them. 
Still,  however,  they  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  oppressions  which  they  endured. 
Many  of  them  suffered  plunder,  insults,  and  the  greatest  indignities  from  the 
soldiery,  rather  than  enter  the  episcopal  churches:  their  faithful  ministers  prayed 
and  preached  from  house  to  house;  and  the  glens  and  mountains  echoed  by  night 
with  the  solemn  sounds  of  their  united  praise.  Even  in  these  mountain  glens 
and  wilds,  however,  they  were  frequently  and  brutally  assailed  by  the  soldiers; 
until  patience  being  at  last  exhausted,  they  publicly  assembled  at  Lanark,  in  the 
year  1666,  and  after  earnest  devotions,  renewed  their  vows  of  adhesion  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant — published  a Declaration  of  their  principles  and 
grievances — and  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  Christian  privileges.  Two 
subaltern  officers,  named  Wallace  and  Learmont,  placed  themselves  at  their 
head;  their  beloved  ministers  marched  in  their  ranks;  and,  surprising  Sir  James 
Turner  at  Dumfries,  they  made  him  prisoner,  but  treated  him  with  lenity.  In 
consequence  of  their  thus  proclaiming  the  Covenant,  they  obtained  the  honoura- 
ble name  of  Covenanters;  and  knowing  that  hundreds  of  thousands  participated  in 
their  sentiments,  they  calculated  that  multitudes  would  flock  to  the  national 
standard.  In  this  hope  they  were  unhappily  disappointed:  their  entire  force 
never  exceeded  two  thousand  men;  and  when, on  advancing  towards  Edinburgh, 
it  was  ascertained  that  Dalziel,  a ruthless  general,  was  advancing  against  them 
with  a c nsiderable  army,  their  numbers  dwindled  down  to  eight  hundred  men. 
This  im  11  body  attempted  to  return  to  the  West, over  the  Pentland-hills,  where 
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they  were  intercepted  by  the  king’s  forces.  Animated  by  their  ministers,  they 
sang  a psalm,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  undaunted  courage.  For  a mo- 
ment they  threw  the  disciplined  ranks  into  confusion  by  the  impetuosity  of  their 
onset;  but,  in  a short  time,  they  were  entirely  defeated.  Forty  were  killed  on 
the  ground,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  taken  prisoners.  These  last  afforded 
Archbishop  Sharpe  a favourable  opportunity  of  exercising  his  power.  At  the 
instigation  of  that  clerical  monster,  ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet,  at  Edinburgh; 
and,  by  a refinement  of  cruelty,  thirty-five  were  executed,  in  different  places, 
before  their  own  doors!  All  these  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  simply  re- 
nouncing the  Covenant;  but,  with  a Christian  fortitude  and  integrity  unsurpassed, 
and  most  wonderful,  not  one  man  would  retain  his  life  by  the  denial  of  his  prin- 
ciples ! So  far  from  shrinking,  they  sang  l*  hymns  of  lofty  cheer,”  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows;  and  one  of  them,  named  MacKail,  actually  died  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy 
and  devotion.  His  last  words  were,  c<  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  farewell, 
world  and  time;  farewell,  weak  and  frail  body:  welcome  eternity;  welcome 
angels  and  saints;  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ; and  welcome  God.  the  judge 
of  all.” 

Sharpe  would  have  destroyed  them  all,  in  detail,  to  gratify  his  malignity,  had 
not  the  king  written  to  arrest  his  murderous  arm  ; and  even  that  letter  of  mercy 
he  held  over  after  it  was  received,  that  a few  additional  victims  might  fall!  It 
has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  all  along,  the  king’s  councillors,  in  Scotland,  out- 
ran his  wishes  in  the  severities  which  they  exercised  towards  the  Covenanters. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  was  ready  to  lessen  the  power  of  episcopacy,  and  to 
confer  a species  of  co-ordinate  authority  upon  Presbyterianism  ; but  the  zealots 
of  the  Covenant  would  listen  to  no  compromise.  They  loudly  complained  of  the 
tyrannical  power  of  the  prelatical  church,  whilst  they  claimed  the  very  same  spe- 
cies of  unlimited  control  for  themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent 
than  this;  and  it  certainly  tended  to  lessen  the  sympathy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  felt  for  their  wrongs  and  sufferings.  The  king,  nevertheless,  made 
another  effort  to  conciliate  them.  He  placed  many  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
ejected  ministers  in  vacant  parishes,  without  requiring  any  terms  of  submissioni 
to  the  episcopal  church;  and  to  the  others,  until  they  could  obtain  settlements,, 
he  granted  an  annual  pension  of  £20 — a sum,  at  that  time,  not  inconsiderable. 
This  conciliatory  arrangement  was  met  in  a most  hostile  spirit,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  laity,  who  refused,  under  such  circumstances,  to  attend  upon  the  ministra- 
tions even  of  their  own  pastors,  whom  they  nick-named  “ King’s  Curates.”  Many 
ministers,  therefore,  to  allay  the  popular  odium,  gave  up  their  parishes  and  an- 
nual salaries,  and  returned  with  redoubled  energy  to  preaching  in  the  fields  and 
other  public  places,  in  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  civil  authorities.  A more 
stringent  law  was  consequently  enacted,  to  prevent  these  means  of  inflaming 
the  multitude.  The  Conventicle  Act  imposed  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  the 
new  Act  subjected  all  persons  preaching  in  the  fields,  or  attending  upon  such 
services,  to  utter  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  King’s 
Council.  This  iniquitous  law  naturally  defeated  its  own  object,  by  rousing  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  Covenanters  themselves,  and  awakening  the 
sympathies  of  many  who  otherwise  disapproved  of  their  stern  and  rigorous  prin- 
ciples. The  consequence  was,  that  field  preachings  became  universal  in  the 
south  and  west : the  people  assembled  in  vast  numbers  armed  for  self-defence  ; 
the  Ministers’  discourses  became  more  and  more  inflammatory;  and  both  the 
church  and  state  were  unceremoniously  denounced.  An  attempt  to  disperse  one 
of  those  great  assemblies,  congregated  upon  Loudon  Hill,  led  to  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  the  year  1679. 

Captain  Graham,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Claverhouse,  and  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Dundee,  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  royal  tforces  on 
the  occasion,  and  was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men.  This  temporary  suc- 
cess animated  the  Covenanters;  and  in  a few  days  they  marched  upon  Glasgow, 
which  they  took  after  a smart  engagement.  There  they  displaced  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  and  issued  a proclamation,  declaring  that  they  fought  against  the  king’s 
supremacy,  against  popery  and  prelacy,  and  against  a popish  successor.  Charles 
despatched  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  some  English  cavalry;  and  these  being 
joined  by  the  Scottish  guards  and  militia,  the  Duke  proceeded  in  quest  of  the 
Covenanters  who,  to  the  number  of  8,000  men,  had  taken  up  a favourable  posi- 
tion at  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  river  Clyde,  between  Hamilton  and  Glasgow. 
None  of  the  nobility,  and  almost  none  of  the  gentry  had  joined  the  Covenanters. 
Their  clergy  were,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  their  only  leaders;  and,  except  in  the 
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single  qualification  of  reasonable  courage,  no  army  could  have  been  worse 
prepared  to  sustain  the  attack  of  regular  troops.  They  wanted  skill,  discipline, 
arms  and  ammunition  ; and  the  result  was  precisely  what  must  have  been  ex- 
pected ; 700  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  rather  in  the  flight,  and  1200 
were  taken  prisoners.  Of  these  last,  900  who  promised  to  live  peaceably  were 
freely  pardoned  ; 300,  who  declined  pardon  on  this  easy  condition,  were  shipped 
for  Barbadoes,  but  perished  at  sea;  and  only  two  of  their  ministers  were  exe- 
cuted. 

After  this  melancholy  slaughter,  Claverhouse,  still  smarting  under  the  mortifi- 
cation of  his  unexpected  repulse  at  Loudon  Hill,  scoured  the  country  far  and 
wide;  and  with  a fury  as  unmanly  as  it  was  atrocious,  he  committed  and  en- 
couraged crimes,  in  cold  blood,  the  very  recital  of  which  compels  us  to  shudder. 
Houses  were  burned  over  their  inmates — maids  and  matrons  brutally  violated — 
infants  raised  alive  into  the  air,  writhing  upon  the  soldiers’  spears — and  husbands 
and  sons  mutilated  and  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  mothers! 
And  all  this,  too,  was  done  in  the  name  of  religion  and  in  a Protestant  land,  on 
the  vain  plea  of  promoting  uniformity  of  faith! 

Such  atrocities,  no  doubt,  crushed  many  a conscience,  broke  many  a spirit,  and 
drove  many  a false  worshipper  into  the  temples  of  the  living  God;  and  yet  there 
were  men  so  exalted  in  principle,  so  firm  of  purpose,  so  trustful  in  Providence, 
that,  like  the  undaunted  Paul,  ‘‘none  of  these  things  moved  them.”  Congrega- 
tions no  longer  existed  in  the  usual  form;  but  what  were  termed  ‘‘Societies,” 
•were  scattered  over  the  country;  and  to  these,  a few  intrepid  ministers  still  dis- 
pensed the  bread  of  life.  Occasionally,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  sword  and  the 
gibbet,  public  meetings  were  solemnly  held,  in  order  to  sustain  their  faith  and 
fortitude,  by  renewing  their  Covenant  vows.  At  Lanark,  at  Rutherglen,  and  at 
Sanquhar  repeatedly,  such  illustrious  assemblies  were  convened ; and  as  at  Pent- 
land  Hill  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  brave  men  vainly  endeavoured  to  sustain  a right- 
eous cause  against  unrighteous  power,  so  at  Airs  Moss  and  Drumelog,  did  other 
martyrs  freely  pour  out  their  blood.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cameron,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  Airs  Moss,  in  the  year  1680;  and  by 
whose  name,  (that  of  Cameronians)  Covenanters  are  still  generally  called.  A 
year  later,  the  Rev.  Donald  Cargill  sealed  his  testimony  on  the  scaffold,  at  Edin- 
burgh; and  in  the  year  1688,  the  Rev.  James  Renwick,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the 
■greatest  of  the  Covenanted  martyrs,  was  executed  at  the  Grass-Market,  in  the 
^ame  city.  That  year  happily  ended  the  sanguinary,  persecuting  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts;  for,  although  religious  liberty  was  not  fully  established  under  William 
III.,  the  sword  of  persecution  was,  at  least,  no  longer  stained  with  blood. 

During  the  principal  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  Irish  Presbyterians  enjoyed  not  only 
repose  but  favour.  Charles,  indeed,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  re-established 
episcopacy,  and  strictly  prohibited  all  religions  worship,  except  in  conformity 
with  the  Service  Book  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  Lord  Montgomery  of  Ards, 
who  had  twice  signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  pledging  him  “to  the 
extirpation  of  prelacy,”  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  pass  an  edict  for  the 
public  burning  of  that  very  Covenant,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland!  Before  this  storm,  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
very  meekly  bowed  ; and  contented  themselves  with  teaching  their  people  from 
house  to  house.  They  also  laid  several  memorials  before  the  King,  setting  forth 
their  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  and  their  courageous  protest  against  Crom- 
well’s usurpation.  By  degrees  they  resumed  their  public  ministrations;  and, 
finally,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  (afterwards  created 
Viscount  Granard)  they  obtained  an  annual  pension  from  the  King  of  £1200 — to 
be  equally  divided  amongst  them.  Thus  protected  and  favoured,  they  raked  up 
no  embers  from  the  ashes  of  the  Covenant,  and  manifested  but  little  sympathy 
with  their  persecuted  brethren  in  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  so  great  was  their 
dread  of  Covenanting  principles,  that  about  the  year  167L  they  suspended  David 
Houston,  one  of  their  licentiates,  for  advocating  the  perpetuity  of  the  Covenant. 
Mr.  Houston  appears  to  have  been  a young  man  of  great  energy  and  considerable 
talents;  and  although  Dr.  Reid  disparagingly  calls  him  “an  indiscreet  and  turbu- 
lent licentiate,”  and  hints  something  evil  in  reference  to  his  moral  character,  1 
believe  that  his  only  real  crime  consisted  in  his  having  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  from  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  their  most  intrepid  and 
enthusiastic  preachers.  Those  views  he  broached  at  Ballymoney,  whilst  sup- 
plying a vacancy;  and  he  soon  acquired  remarkable  popularity  by  preaching  in 
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private  houses  and  in  the  fields.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  whose  congregations  became  distracted  and  excited — so  that  jealous 
of  his  popularity,  or  fearing  that  he  might  draw  down  upon  them  the  displeasure 
of  the  government,  his  license  to  preach  was  withdrawn  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Route;  and  about  the  year  1673,  he  was  invited  over  to  Scotland,  where  he  be- 
came a zealous  preacher  amongst  “ the  Society  people,”  as  the  Covenanters  were 
then  called.  The  Revolution  settlement  of  William  III.,  however,  by  making 
Presbyterianism  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  almost  extinguished  the 
stricter  views  of  the  Covenanters  in  that  country;  and  David  Houston  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  a small  place  of  worship  was  built  for  him  at  Armoy,  between 
the  Giants’  Causeway  and  Ballycastle.  There  he  officiated  for  about  twelve 
vears,  amidst  much  love  and  esteem;  and  as  often  as  impaired  health  permitted, 
he  preached  in  various  parts  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Derry,  to 
small  societies  of  rigid  Presbyterians  who  participated  in  his  views.  He  died 
about  the  year  1699,  and  his  remains  lie  interred  at  Connor,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim. The  Covenanters,  justly,  I believe,  still  revere  his  memory  as  the  founder 
of  their  peculiar  sect  in  this  country;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  honest 
zeal  and  faithful  labours. 

I have  already  stated  that  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
by  William  III.,  almost  extinguished  Covenanterism  in  that  country.  Enjoying 
the  parish  churches’  comfortable  emoluments,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  pe- 
culiar faith  and  discipline,  the  Scotch  were  too  wise  to  quariel  with  the  King 
because  he  had  not  subscribed  the  Covenant,  and  too  prudent  to  risk  the  loss  of 
the  recognised  and  practical  ascendency  of  Presbyterianism,  by  absurdly  attempt- 
ing the  extirpation  of  Prelacy  in  Scotland,  which  William  had  sworn  to  maintain 
in  England.  Almost  all  the  ministers,  therefore,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, quietly  entered  the  parish  churches;  although  a few  honest  preachers  and 
some  of  the  laity  still  stood  aloof  from  a church  which  they  warmly  denounced 
as  Eraslian , because  it  had  been  established  by  the  authority  of  rulers  who  did 
not  recognise  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  national  covenants.  At  the  head  of 
this  strict  and  honest  party  was  the  Rev.  John  M Millan  of  Balmaghie,  in  the 
shire  of  Galloway,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  his  worth  and  talents,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
son  John  soon  became  an  able  co-adjutor,  and  laboured  chiefly  in  Stirling  and 
the  neighbouring  districts;  but  he,  and  other  ministers  also,  occasionally  visited 
Ireland  up  to  the  year  1760,  and  kept  alive  the  spirit  which  David  Houston  had 
awakened.  The  Covenanting  Societies  of  Scotland  gradually  assumed  the  sta- 
bility of  congregations;  and  John  M/Millan,  grandson*  of  him  of  Balmaghie, 
became  their  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  the  years  1805 — 6,  I often  heard  him 
preach  in  his  little  Kirk,  at  the  Calton,  Glasgow.  He  was  then  very  old;  but 
still  an  able,  clear-headed  man,  and  exceedingly  eloquent  in  his  own  peculiar 
style.  The  first  '‘'■Testimony  ” of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  a distinct  Church 
was  adopted  in  the  year  1761;  and  shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  in  the  same  year, 
a Mr.  Cuthbertson  from  Scotland,  was  ordained  by  Scotch  Ministers,  at  Vow, 
near  Rasharkin,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  second  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Mathew  Lind,f  a native  of  Larne,  who  was  ordained  in  the  year  1769.  He  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity  of  Newtonlimavady,  and  extended  his  labours  through  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  parts  of  Antrim  and  Donegal.  The  next  regular  minister 
was  James  Martin,  settled  at  Kells- Water,  near  Ballymena,  where  a respectable 
Covenanting  congregation  still  exists.  In  the  year  1773,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stavely. 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  was 
ordained  by  two  Scotch  ministers  at  Conlig,  near  Bangor.  The  field  of  his 
labours  extended  from  Donaghadee  in  Down,  to  Ballybay  in  the  county  of  Mona- 
ghan. His  zeal  was  untiring,  his  abilities  were  great ; and  his  exertions  laid  the 
foundation  of  several  congregations  still  in  connexion  with  the  Covenanting 
Church.  He  finally  settled  at  Kells  Water,  (I  believe,)  and  died  in  the  year 
1824,  full  of  years  and  piety,  and  justly  valued  for  his  Christian  sincerity  and 
moral  worth,  by  men  of  all  denominations.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Wm.  John  Stavely, 
is  still  the  respectable  minister  of  Ballymoney,  where  the  seed  sown  by  David 
Houston  was  never  entirely  destroyed. 

The  first  Covenanting  Presbytery  was  established  in  the  year  1784;  and  their 

[*  Not  exactly  so.  He  was  the  son , not  the  grandson.  The  grandson,  Rev.  J.  Med- 
ian, was  Professor  of  Theology,  in  Stirling.] 

It  Who  emigrated  to  America,  1774,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.] 
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highest  church  Judicatory  assumed,  early  in  this  century,  the  name  of  £‘The 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland.”  A few  years  since,  after  many  warm 
debates,  a disruption  of  this  body  took  place,  on  a question  of  discipline  and  the 
interpretation  of  certain  principles  of  the  early  church;  and  there  are  now  two 
Synods — the  elder  comprising  about  twenty-five  congregations,  and  the  younger 
about  eight  or  ten.  In  my  mind,  the  smaller  body  had  the  advantage,  in  giving 
a more  liberal  construction  to  certain  rigorous  principles  adopted  in  exciting 
times,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  concerns,  and 
the  penalties  attachable  to  religious  error.  At  the  head  of  this  body,  stands  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paul,  of  Carrickfergus — a man  of  vigorous  intellect,  considerable  erudi- 
tion, stern  doctrinal  views,  unbending  integrity,  and  a truly  tolerant  spirit.  In 
his  conflicts  with  the  majority  of  the  old  Synod,  Dr.  Paul  was  ably  supported  by 
Dr.  Henry,  of  Newtonards,  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Belfast,  and  my  much  esteemed 
fellow-student  of  former  years,  Dr.  Clarke  Houston,  of  Cullybacky.*  In  the  old 
Synod  also,  there  are  many  very  able  and  respectable  ministers;  and  I am  bound 
to  say  of  both  parties,  although  their  congregations  are  neither  numerous  nor 
affluent,  that  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  a proper  un- 
derstanding and  due  appreciation  of  their  peculiar  principles;  whilst,  in  moral 
worth,  they  are  unsurpassed  by  the  members  of  any  church  in  these  lands. 

I rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  bearing  my  humble  testimony  to  the  Christian 
respectability  of  the  sternest  Calvinists  in  the  world;  for,  although  some  of  their 
ministers  have  assailed  myself,  and  all  of  them  bear  a deadly  hostility  to  my 
doctrinal  opinions,  I sincerely  honour  them  for  acting  up  to  their  own  honest  con- 
victions, in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements,  and  at  the  cost  of  great  pecu- 
niary sacrifices.  Their  liberality  in  supporting  their  pastors,  and  their  zeal  in 
sustaining  their  cause,  put  to  shame  the  niggardliness  and  lukewarmness  of  our 
wealthy,  numerous,  and  patronised  Presbyterian  churches. 

a«tt=Slaber8. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  ON  HIS  MOTION 

TO  REPEAL  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  BILL,  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AUGUST  26,  1852. 

[Continued  from  page  17.] 

Glance  now  at  the  earliest  Congress  under  the  Constitution.  From  various 
quarters  memorials  were  presented  to  this  body  against  Slavery.  Among 
these  was  one  from  the  Abolition  Society  of  Virginia,  wherein  Slavery  is 
pronounced  “ not  only  an  odious  degradation,  but  an  outrageous  violation  of 
one  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.”  Still  another,  of  a more  important  character,  came 
from  the  Abolition  Soeiety  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  signed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  President.  This  venerable  man,  whose  active  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  home  and  abroad — who,  both  as  philoso- 
pher and  statesman,  had  arrested  the  admiration  of  the  world — who  had 
ravished  the  lightning  from  the  skies  and  the  sceptre  from  a tyrant — who,  as 
a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  had  set  his  name  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and,  as  a member  of  the  National  Convention,  had  again 
set  his  name  to  the  Constitution — in  whom  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
person,  was  embodied  the  true  spirit  of  American  institutions,  at  once  practi- 
cal and  humane — than  whom  no  one  could  be  more  familiar  with  the  purposes 
and  aspirations  of  the  founders — this  veteran,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  within 
a few  months  of  his  death,  now  appeared  by  petition  at  the  bar  of  that  Con- 
gress, whose  powers  he  had  helped  to  define  'and  establish.  This  was  the 
last  political  act  of  his  long  life.  Listen  now  to  the  prayer  of  Franklin. 

“ Your  memorialists,  particularly  engaged  in  attending  to  the  distresses  arising  from 
Slavery,  believe  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  present  this  subject  to  your  notice. 
They  have  observed  with  real  satisfaction  that  many  important  and  salutary  powers  are 
vested  in  you  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  ; and  as  they  conceive  that  these  blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be 

[*  All  these  venerable  men  have  now  been  removed  from  the  church  militant  to  the 
church  triumphant.] 
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administered,  without  distinction  of  colour , to  all  descriptions  of  people,  so  they  indulge 
themselves  in  the  pleasing  expectation , that  nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care , will  be  either  omitted  or  delayed “ Under  these  im- 
pressions, they  earnestly  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  Slavery ; that 
yon  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men , who 
alone , in  this  land  of  Freed omi  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage , and  who,  amidst  the 
general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen,  are  groaning  in  servile  subjection;  that  you  will 
promote  mercy  and  justice  towards  this  distressed  race,  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  DISCOURAGING  every  species  of  traffic  in  the 
persons  of  our  fellow-men .” 

Important  words  ! In  themselves  a key-note  of  the  times.  From  his  grave 
Franklin  seems  still  to  call  upon  Congress  to  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
powers  vested  in  it  to  discourage  Slavery;  and,  in  making  this  prayer,  he 
proclaims  the  true  national  policy  of  the  Fathers.  Not  encouragement,  but 
discouragement  of  Slavery  was  their  rule. 

Sir,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  sentiment  which,  like  a vital  air, 
surrounded  the  National  Government  as  it  stepped  into  being.  In  the  face  of 
this  history,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  sanction,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  Slavery,  which  under  the  Confederation  was  merely  sectional,  was 
now  constituted  a national  institution.  Our  fathers  did  not  say,  with  the 
apostate  angel,  “ Evil,  be  thou  my  good  !”  In  a different  spirit  they  cried  out 
to  Slavery,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !” 

But  there  is  yet  another  link  in  the  argument.  In  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  local  conventions  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a sen- 
sitive desire  was  manifested  to  surround  all  persons  under  the  Constitution 
with  additional  safeguards.  Fears  were  expressed  from  the  supposed  indefi- 
niteness of  some  of  the  powers  conceded  to  the  National  Government,  and  also 
from  the  absence  of  a Bill  of  Rights.  Massachusetts,  on  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution, proposed  a series  of  amendments  at  the  head  of  which  was  this, 
characterized  by  Samuel  Adams,  in  the  Convention,  as  “a  summary  of  a Bill 
of  Rights 

“ That  it  be  explicitly  declared,  that  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  by  the  afore- 
said Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  several  States,  to  be  by  them  exercised.55 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  with  minorities  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland,  united  in  this  proposition.  In  pursuance  of  these  recom- 
mendations, the  first  Congress  presented  for  adoption  the  following  article, 
which,  being  ratified  by  a proper  number  of  States,  became  a part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  10th  amendment; 

“The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.5’ 

Stronger  words  could  not  be  employed  to  limit  the  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  protect  the  people  from  all  assumptions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, particularly  in  derogation  of  Freedom.  Its  guardian  character  com- 
mended it  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Jefferson,  who  said  : “ I consider  the 
foundation  corner-stone  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  to  be  laid 
upon  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments.”  And  Samuel  Adams,  ever  watch- 
ful for  Freedom,  said : “It  removes  a doubt  which  many  have  entertained 
respecting  the  matter,  and  gives  assurance  that,  if  any  law  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  power  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  it  will  be  an  error  and 
adjudged  by  the  courts  of  law  to  be  void.” 

Beyond  all  question  the  National  Government,  ordained  by  the  Constitution, 
is  not  general  or  universal ; but  special  and  particular.  It  is  a Government 
of  limited  powers.  It  has  no  power  which  is  not  delegated.  Especially  is 
this  clear  with  regard  to  an  institution  like  Slavery.  The  Constitution  con- 
tains no  power  to  make  a King  or  to  support  kingly  rule.  With  similar 
reasons  it  may  be  said,  that  it  contains  no  power  to  make  a slave  or  to  support 
a system  of  Slavery.  The  absence  of  all  such  power  is  hardly  more  clear  in 
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one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  if  there  be  no  such  power,  all  national  legislation 
upholding  Slavery  must  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  stream  cannot  be 
higher  than  the  fountain-head.  Nay,  more : nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing; 
the  stream  cannot  exist,  if  there  be  no  springs  from  which  it  is  fed. 

At  the  risk  of  a repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  review  now  this 
argument,  and  gather  it  together.  Considering  that  Slavery  is  of  such  an 
offensive  character  that  it  can  find  sanction  only  in  “positive  law,”  and  that 
it  has  no  such  “positive”  sanction  in  the  Constitution;  that  the  Constitution, 
according  to  its  Preamble,  was  ordained  “to  establish  justice”  and  “ secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty ;”  that,  in  the  Convention  which  framed  it,  and  also 
elsewhere  at  the  time,  it  was  declared  not  to  sanction  Slavery  ; that,  according 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Address  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  Nation  was  dedicated  to  “ liberty  ” and  the  “ rights  of  human  nature 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  the  Constitution  must  be 
interpreted  openly,  actively,  and  perpetually,  for  Freedom  ; that,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  acts  upon  slaves,  not  as  property,  but 
as  persons:  that,  at  the  first  organization  of  the  National  Government  under 
Washington,  Slavery  had  no  national  favour,  and  existed  nowhere  on  the  na- 
tional territory,  beneath  the  national  flag,  but  was  openly  condemned  by  the 
Nation,  the  Church,  the  Colleges,  and  Literature  of  the  time;  and,  finally, 
that,  according  to  an  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  National  Government 
can  only  exercise  powers  delegated  to  it,  among  which  there  is  none  to  sup- 
port Slavery;  considering  these  things,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  single 
conclusion  that  Slavery  is  in  no  respect  a national  institution,  and  that  the 
Constitution  nowhere  upholds  property  in  man. 

But  there  is  one  other  special  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  I have 
reserved  to  this  stage,  not  so  much  from  its  superior  importance,  but  because 
it  may  fitly  stand  by  itself.  This  alone,  if  practically  applied,  would  carry 
Freedom  to  all  within  its  influence.  It  is  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  first 
Congress,  as  follows : 

“ No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life , liberty , or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.” 

Under  this  aegis  the  liberty  of  every  person  within  the  national  jurisdiction  is 
unequivocally  placed.  I say  of  every  person.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  word  “person”  in  the  Constitution  embraces  every  human  being 
within  its  sphere,  whether  Caucasian,  Indian,  or  African,  from  the  President 
to  the  slave.  Show  me  a person,  no  matter  what  his  condition,  or  race,  or 
colour,  within  the  national  jurisdiction,  and  I confidently  claim  for  him  this 
protection.  The  natural  meaning  of  the  clause  is  clear,  but  a single  fact  of  its 
history  places  it  in  the  broad  light  of  noon.  As  originally  recommended  by 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  it  was  restrained  to  [he  freeman.  Its  language 
was,  “No  freeman  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty , or  property,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  land.”  In  rejecting  this  limitation,  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment revealed  their  purpose,  that  no  person,  under  the  National  Government, 
of  whatever  character,  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law;  that  is,  without  due  presentment,  indictment,  or  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing. Here  by  this  Amendment  is  an  express  guaranty  of  Personal  Liberty, 
and  an  express  prohibition  against  its  invasion  any  where,  at  least  within  the 
national  jurisdiction. 

Sir,  apply  these  principles,  and  Slavery  will  again  be  as  when  Washington 
took  his  first  oath  as  President.  The  Union  Flag  of  the  Republic  will  be- 
come once  more  the  flag  of  Freedom,  and  at  all  points  within  the  national  ju- 
risdiction will  refuse  to  cover  a slave.  Beneath  its  beneficent  folds,  wherever 
it  is  carried,  on  land  or  sea,  Slavery  will  disappear,  like  darkness  under  the 
arrows  of  the  ascending  sun — like  the  Spirit  of  Evil  before  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord. 

In  all  national  territories  Slavery  will  be  impossible. 
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On  the  high  seas,  under  the  national  flag,  Slavery  will  be  impossible. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  Slavery  will  instantly  cease. 

Inspired  by  these  principles,  Congress  can  give  no  sanction  to  Slavery  by 
the  admission  of  new  slave  States. 

Nowhere  under  the  Constitution,  can  the  nation,  by  legislation  or  otherwise, 
support  Slavery,  hunt  slaves,  or  hold  property  in  man. 

Such,  Sir,  are  my  sincere  convictions.  According  to  the  constitution,  as  I 
understand  it  in  the  light  ol  the  Past,  and  of  its  true  principles,  there  is  no  other 
conclusion  which  is  rational  or  tenable;  which  does  not  defy  the  authoritative 
rules  of  interpretation;  which  does  not  falsify  indisputable  facts  of  history  ; 
which  does  not  affront  the  public  opinion  in  which  it  had  its  birth;  and  which 
does  not  dishonour  the  memory  of  the  Fathers.  And  yet  these  convictions 
are  now  placed  under  formal  ban  by  politicians  of  the  hour.  The  generous 
sentiments  which  filled  the  early  patriots,  and  which  impressed  upon  the 
Government  they  founded,  as  upon  the  coin  they  circulated,  the  image  and 
superscription  of  liberty,  have  lost  their  power.  The  slave-masters,  few  in 
number,  amounting  to  about  300,000,  according  to  the  recent  census,  have 
succeeded  in  dictating  the  policy  of  the  National  Government,  and  have  written 
Slavery  on  its  front.  And  now  an  arrogant  and  unrelenting  ostracism  is 
applied,  not  only  to  all  who  express  themselves  against  Slavery,  but  to  every 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  menial  of  Slavery.  A novel  test  for  office  is 
introduced,  which  would  have  excluded  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic — even 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin!  Yes,  sir.  Startling  it  maybe;  but 
indisputable.  Could  these  revered  demigods  of  history  once  again  descend 
upon  earth,  and  mingle  in  our  affairs,  not  one  of  them  could  receive  a nomi- 
nation from  the  National  Convention  of  either  of  the  two  old  political  parties! 
Out  of  the  convictions  of  their  hearts  and  the  utterances  of  their  lips  against 
Slavery  they  would  be  condemned. 

This  single  fact  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  National  Government  has 
departed  from  its  true  course  and  its  great  examples.  For  myself,  I know  no 
better  aim  under  the  Constitution,  than  to  bring  the  Government  back  to  the 
precise  position  on  this  question  which  it  occupied  on  the  auspicious  morning 
of  its  first  organization  under  Washington; 

Cursus  iterare 

Relictos; 

that  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  may  again  prevail  with  our  rulers,  and  that 
the  Naiional  Flag  may  nowhere  shelter  slavery. 

To  such  as  count  this  aspiration  unreasonable  let  me  commend  a renowned 
and  life-giving  precedent  of  English  history.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a courtier  had  boasted  that  the  air  of  England  was  too  pure  for  a 
slave  to  breathe,  and  the  common  law  was  said  to  forbid  Slavery.  And  yet 
in  the  face  of  this  vaunt,  kindred  to  that  of  our  Fathers,  and  so  truly  honour- 
able, slaves  were  introduced  from  the  West  Indies.  The  custom  of  slavery 
gradually  prevailed.  Its  positive  legality  wras  affirmed,  in  professional  opi- 
nions, by  two  eminent  lawyers,  Talbot  and  Yorke,each  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. It  was  also  affirmed  on  the  bench  by  the  latter  as  Lord  Hardwicke. 
England  was  already  a Slave  State.  The  following  advertisement,  copied 
from  a London  newspaper,  the  Public  Advertiser,  of  Nov.  22d,  1769,  shows 
that  the  journals  there  were  disfigured  as  some  of  ours,  even  in  the  District 
of  Columbia : 

ic  To  be  sold,  a black  girl,  the  property  of  J.  B.,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  is  extremely 
handy,  works  at  her  needle  tolerably,  and  speaks  English  perfectly  well ; is  of  an  excel- 
lent temper  and  willing  disposition.  Enquire  of  her  owner,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  behind  St. 
Clement’s  Church,  in  the  Strand.” 

At  last,  only  three  years  after  this  advertisement,  in  1772,  the  single  question 
of  the  legality  of  Slavery  was  presented  to  Lord  Mansfield,  on  a°writ  of  ha- 
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beas  Corpus . A poor  negro  named  Somersett,  brought  to  England  as  a slave, 
became  ill,  and  with  an  inhumanity  disgraceful  even  to  slavery,  was  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world.  Through  the  charity  of  an  estimable  man,  the  eminent 
abolitionist,  Granville  Sharpe,  he  was  restored  to  health,  when  his  unfeeling 
and  avaricious  master  again  claimed  him  as  a bondsman.  The  claim  was 
repelled.  After  an  elaborate  and  protracted  discussion  in  Westminster  Hall, 
marked  by  rare  learning  and  ability,  Lord  Mansfield,  with  discreditable  re- 
luctance, sullying  his  great  judicial  name,  but  in  trembling  obedience  to  the 
genius  of  the  British  Constitution,  pronounced  a decree  which  made  the  early 
boast  a practical  verity,  and  rendered  Slavery  forever  impossible  in  England. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  persons,  at  that  time  held  as  slaves  in  English  air 
— four  times  as  many  as  are  now  found  in  this  District — stepped  forth  in  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  freemen. 

With  this  guiding  example  let  us  not  despair.  The  time  will  yet  come 
when  the  boast  of  our  Fathers  will  be  made  a praetieal  verity  also,  and  Court 
or  Congress,  in  the  spirit  of  this  British  judgment,  will  proudly  declare  that 
nowhere  under  the  Constitution  can  man  hold  property  in  man.  For  the 
Republic  such  a decree  will  be  the  way  of  peace  and  safety.  As  Slavery  is 
banished  from  the  national  jurisdiction,  it  will  cease  to  vex  our  national  poli- 
tics. It  may  linger  in  the  States  as  a local  institution ; but  it  will  no  longer 
engender  national  animosities,  when  it  no  longer  demands  national  support. 

IT.  From  this  general  review  of  the  relations  of  the  National  Government 
to  Slavery,  I pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  nature  of  the  provision 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labour,  embracing  an  examination  of 
this  provision  in  the  Constitution,  and  especially  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
in  pursuance  thereof.  And  here,  as  I begin  this  discussion,  let  me  bespeak 
anew  your  candour.  Notin  prejudice,  but  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  reason, 
let  us  consider  this  subject.  The  way  will  then  be  easy  and  the  conclusion 
certain. 

Much  error  arises  from  the  exaggerated  importance  now  attached  to  this 
provision,  and  from  the  assumptions  with  regard  to  its  origin  and  primitive 
character.  It  is  often  asserted  that  it  was  suggested  by  some  special  difficulty, 
which  had  become  practically  and  extensively  felt,  anterior  to  the  Constitution. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  myths  or  fables  with  which  the  supporters  of  Slavery 
have  surrounded  their  false  god.  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  while  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  nothing  is  said  of  fugitive 
slaves  or  servants;  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  quarter,  until  after  the 
National  Convention,  of  any  hardship  or  solicitude  on  this  account.  No  pre- 
vious voice  was  heard  to  express  desire  for  any  provision  on  the  subject. 
The  story  to  the  contrary  is  a modern  fiction. 

1 pul  aside  as  equally  fabulous  the  common  saying  that  this  provision  was 
one  of  the  original  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  an  essential  condition 
of  Union.  Though  sanctioned  by  eminent  judicial  opinions,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  statement  has  been  hastily  made,  without  any  support  in  the  records 
of  the  Convention,  the  only  authentic  evidence  of  the  compromises;  nor  will 
it  be  easy  to  find  any  authority  for  it,  in  any  contemporary  document,  speech, 
published  letter  or  pamphlet  of  any  kind.  It  is  true  that  there  were  compro- 
mises at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  which  were  the  subject  of  anxious 
debate;  but  this  was  not  one  of  them. 

There  was  a compromise  between  the  small  and  large  States,  by  which 
equality  was  secured  to  all  the  States  in  the  Senate.  There  was  another 
compromise  finally  carried,  under  threats  from  the  South,  on  the  motion  of 
a New  England  member , by  which  the  Slave  States  were  allowed  Repre- 
sentatives according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  and  “three  fifths  of 
all  other  persons,”  thus  securing  a political  power  on  account  of  their  slaves, 
in  consideration  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  in  the  same  way. 
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Direct  taxes  have  been  imposed  at  only  four  brief  intervals.  The  political 
power  has  been  constant,  and,  at  this  moment,  sends  twenty-one  members  to 
the  other  House. 

There  was  a third  compromise,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  without  shame. 
It  was  that  hateful  bargain  by  which  Congress  were  restrained  until  1808 
from  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  thus  securing,  down  to  that 
period,  toleration  for  crime.  This  was  pertinaciously  pressed  by  the  South, 
even  to  the  extent  of  an  absolute  restraint  on  Congress.  John  Rutledge  said : 
“ If  the  Convention  thinks  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  will 
ever  agree  to  this  plan  [the  Federal  Constitution]  unless  their  right  to  import 
slaves  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people  of  those  States  will 
never  be  such  fools  as  to  give  up  so  important  an  interest.”  Charles  Pinckney 
said : “ South  Carolina  can  never  receive  the  plan  [of  the  Constitution]  if  it 
prohibits  the  Slave  trade.”  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  “ thought  himself 
bound  to  declare  candidly  that  he  did  not  think  South  Carolina  would  stop  her 
importation  of  slaves  in  any  short  time.”  The  effrontery  of  the  slaveholders 
was  matched  by  the  sordidness  of  the  Eastern  members,  who  yielded  again. 
Luther  Martin,  the  eminent  member  of  the  Convention,  in  his  contemporary 
address  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  has  described  the  compromise.  “I 
found,”  he  says,  “that  the  Eastern  members,  notwithstanding  their  aversion 
to  Slavery,  were  very  willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at  least  with  a 
temporary  liberty  to  prosecute  the  slave  trade,  provided  the  Southern  States 
would  in  their  turn  gratify  them , by  laying  no  restriction  on  navigation 
acts .”  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  at  this  price  the  Southern  States  gained 
the  detestable  indulgence.  At  a subsequent  day,  Congress  branded  the  slave 
trade  as  piracy,  and  thus,  by  solemn  legislative  act,  adjudged  this  compromise 
to  be  felonious  and  wicked. 

Such  are  the  three  chief  original  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  es- 
sential conditions  of  Union.  The  case  of  fugitives  from  labour  is  not  of  these. 
During  the  Convention,  it  was  not  in  any  way  associated  with  these.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence,  from  the  records  of  this  body,  that  the  provision  on  this 
subject  was  regarded  with  any  peculiar  interest.  As  its  absence  from  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  had  not  been  the  occasion  of  solicitude  or  desire, 
anterior  to  the  National  Convention,  so  it  did  not  enter  into  any  of  the  origi- 
nal plans  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  introduced  at  a late  period  of  the  Con- 
vention, and,  with  very  little  and  most  casual  discussion,  adopted.  A few  facts 
will  show  how  unfounded  are  the  recent  assumptions. 

The  National  Convention  was  convoked  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  se- 
cond Monday  in  May,  1787.  Several  members  appeared  at  this  time;  but  a 
majority  of  the  States  not  being  represented,  those  present  adjourned,  from 
day  to  day,  until  the  25th,  when  the  Convention  was  organized  by  the  choice 
of  George  Washington,  as  President.  On  the  28th,  a few  brief  rules  and 
orders  were  adopted.  On  the  next  day  they  commenced  their  great  work. 

On  this  day  Edmund  Randolph,  of  slaveholding  Virginia,  laid  before  the 
Convention  a series  of  sixteen  resolutions,  containing  his  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a new  National  Government.  Here  was  no  allusion  to  fugitive 
slaves. 

On  the  same  day,  Charles  Pinckney,  of  slaveholding  South  Carolina,  laid 
before  the  Convention  what  is  called  “a  draft  of  a Federal  Government,  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,”  an  elabo- 
rate paper,  marked  by  considerable  minuteness  of  detail.  Here  are  provisions 
borrowed  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  securing  to  citizens  of  each  State 
equal  privileges  in  the  several  States ; giving  faith  to  the  public  records  of  the 
States;  and  ordaining  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  But  this  draft, 
though  from  the  flaming  guardian  of  the  slave-interest,  contained  no  allusion 
to  fugitive  slaves. 

In  the  course  of  the  Convention  other  plans  were  brought  forward;  on  the 
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15th  of  Jane  a series  of  eleven  propositions  by  Mr.  Patterson  of  New  Jersey, 

“ so  as  to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  preservation  of  the  Union;”  on  the  18th  of  June,  eleven 
propositions  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  “containing  his  ideas  of  a suita- 
ble plan  of  Government  for  the  United  States;”  and  on  the  19th  June,  Mr. 
Randolph’s  resolutions,  originally  offered  on  the  29th  May,  “as  altered, 
amended,  and  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  On  the  26th, 
twenty-three  resolutions,  already  adopted  on  different  days  in  the  Convention, 
were  referred  to  a “ Committee  of  Detail,”  to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Constitution.  On  the  6th  August  this  committee  reported  the  finished  draft 
of  a Constitution.  And  yet  in  all  these  resolutions,  plans,  and  drafts,  seven 
in  number,  proceeding  from  eminent  members  and  from  able  committees,  no 
allusion  was  made  to  fugitive  slaves.  For  three  months  the  Convention  was 
in  session,  and  not  a word  uttered  on  this  subject. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  August,  as  the  Convention  was  drawing  to  a close,  on 
the  consideration  of  the  article  providing  for  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  differ- 
ent States,  we  meet  the  first  reference  to  this  matter,  in  words  worthy  of  note  : 
“Gen.  [Charles  Cotesworth]  Pinckney  was  notsatisfied  with  it.  He  SEEM  ED 
to  wish  some  provision  should  be  included  in  favour  of  property  in  slaves.” 
But  he  made  no  proposition.  Unwilling  to  shock  the  Convention,  and  uncer- 
tain in  his  own  mind,  he  only  seemed  to  wish  such  a provision.  In  this  vague 
expression  of  a vague  desire  this  idea  first  appeared.  In  this  modest,  hesi- 
tating phrase  is  the  germ  of  the  audacious,  unhesitating  Slave  Act.  Here  is  the 
little  vapour,  which  has  since  swollen,  as  in  the  Arabian  tale,  to  the  power  and 
dimensions  of  a giant.  The  next  article  under  discussion  provided  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney, 
both  from  South  Carolina,  now  moved  openly  to  require  “ fugitive  slaves  and 
servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals.”  Here  was  no  disguise.  With 
Hamlet  it  was  now  said  in  spirit — 

Seems,  madam,  nay,  it  is ; I know  not  seems. 

But  the  very  boldness  of  the  effort  drew  attention  and  opposition.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Pennsylvania,  at  once  objected:  “ This  would  oblige  the  Executive  of 
the  State  to  do  it  at  the  public  expense.”  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
“ saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  seizing  and  surrendering  a slave  or  ser- 
vant than  a horse.”  Under  the  pressure  of  these  objections  the  offensive 
proposition  was  quietly  withdrawn.  The  article  for  the  surrender  of  crimi- 
nals was  then  adopted.  On  the  next  day,  August  29th,  profiting  by  the  sug- 
gestions already  made,  Mr.  Butler  moved  a proposition — substantially  like  that 
now  found  in  the  Constitution — not  directly  for  the  surrender  of  “fugitive 
slaves,”  as  originally  proposed,  but  of  “ fugitives  from  service  or  labour,” 
which,  without  debate  or  opposition  of  any  kind,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  provision,  which  showed  itself  thus  tardily,  and  was  so  slightly  noticed 
in  the  National  Convention,  was  neglected  in  much  of  the  contemporaneous 
discussion  before  the  people.  In  the  Conventions  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  it  was  commended  as  securing  important  rights,  though 
on  this  point  there  was  a difference  of  opinion.  In  the  Virginia  Convention, 
an  eminent  character,  Mr.  George  Mason,  with  others,  expressly  declared  that 
there  was  “ no  security  of  property  coming  within  this  section.”  In  the  other 
Conventions  it  was  disregarded.  Massachusetts,  while  exhibiting  peculiar 
sensitiveness  at  any  responsibility  for  Slavery,  seemed  to  view  it  with  uncon- 
cern. The  Federalist,  (No  42,)  in  its  classification  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
describes  and  groups  a large  number  as  those  “ which  provide  for  the  harmony 
and  proper  intercourse  among  the  States,”  and  therein  speaks  of  the  power 
over  public  records  standing  next  in  the  Constitution  to  the  provision  on  fu- 
gitives from  labour;  but  it  fails  to  recognise  the  latter  among  the  means  of  pro- 
moting that  “ harmony  and  proper  intercourse;”  nor  does  it  any  where  allude 
to  the  provision. 
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The  indifference  which  had  thus  far  attended  this  subject  still  continued. 
The  earliest  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1793,  drew  little  attention.  It  was 
not  originally  suggested  by  any  difficulty  or  anxiety  touching  fugitives  from 
labor;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  times,  in  debate,  or  otherwise,  showing 
that  any  special  importance  was  attached  to  its  provisions  in  this  regard.  The 
attention  of  Congress  had  been  directed  to  fugitives  from  justice,  and,  with 
little  deliberation,  it  undertook  in  the  same  bill  to  provide  for  both  classes 
of  cases.  In  this  accidental  manner  was  legislation  on  this  subject  first  at- 
tempted. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  fugitives  were  often  seized  under  this  act.  From 
a competent  inquirer  we  learn  that  twenty-six  years  elapsed  before  a single 
slave  was  surrendered  under  it  in  any  Free  State.  It  is  certain  that,  in  a case 
at  Boston,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  illustrated  by  Josiah  Quincy 
as  counsel,  the  crowd  about  the  magistrate  at  the  examination  quietly  and 
spontaneously  opened  a way  for  the  fugitive,  and  thus  the  Act  failed  to  be  exe- 
cuted. It  is  also  certain  that,  in  Vermont,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  on  application  for  the  surrender  of 
an  alleged  slave,  accompanied  by  documentary  evidence,  refused  to  comply, 
unless  the  master  could  shoiv  a Bill  of  Sale  from  the  Almighty.  But  even 
these  cases  passed  without  public  comment. 

In  1801,  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
an  effort  for  another  Act  which,  on  consideration,  was  rejected.  At  a later 
day,  in  1 8 1 T — ’ 1 8 , though  still  disregarded  by  the  country,  it  seemed  to  excite 
a short-lived  interest  in  Congress.  A bill  to  provide  more  effectually  “ for 
reclaiming  servants  and  slaves,  escaping  from  one  State  into  another,”  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Pindall,  of  Virginia,  was 
considered  for  several  days  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  amended  and  passed 
by  this  body’.  In  the  Senate,  after  much  attention  and  warm  debate,  it  was 
also  passed  with  amendments.  But  on  its  return  to  the  House  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments,  it  was  dropped.  This  effort,  which,  in  the  discussions 
of  this  subject,  has  thus  far  been  unnoticed,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
earliest  recorded  evidence  of  the  unwarrantable  assertion,  now  so  common, 
that  this  provision  was  originally  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country. 

At  last,  in  1850,  we  have  another  Act,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  familiarly  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bdl. 
As  1 read  this  statute  I am  filled  with  painful  emotions.  The  masterly  sub- 
tlety with  which  it  is  drawn  might  challenge  admiration,  if  exerted  for  a 
benevolent  purpose  ; but  in  an  age  of  sensibility  and  refinement,  a machine 
of  torture,  however  skilful  and  apt,  cannot  be  regarded  without  horror.  Sir, 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  which  it  violates;  of  my  country  which  it 
dishonours  ; of  Humanity  which  it  degrades  ; of  Christianity  which  it  offends, 
I arraign  this  enactment,  and  now  hold  it  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  world.  Again  I shrink  from  no  responsibility.  I may  seem  to  stand 
alone;  but  all  the  patriots  and  martyrs  of  history,  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, are  with  me.  Sir,  there  is  no  attribute  of  God  which  does  not  unite 
against  this  Act. 

But  I am  to  regard  it  now  chiefly  as  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution. 
And  here  its  outrages,  flagrant  as  manifold,  assume  the  deepest  dye  and  broadest 
character  only  when  we  consider  that  byT  its  language  it  is  not  restrained  to 
any  special  race  or  class,  to  the  African  or  to  the  person  with  African  blood  ; 
but  that  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  of  whatever  complexion  or  con- 
dition, may  be  its  victim.  Without  discrimination  of  colour,  even,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  every  presumption  of  freedom,  the  Act  surrenders  all,  who  may7  be 
claimed  as  “ owing  service  or  labour”  to  the  same  tyrannical  proceedings.  If 
there  be  any  whose  sympathies  are  not  moved  for  the  slave,  who  do  not 
cherish  the  rights  of  the  humble  African,  struggling  for  divine  Freedom,  as 
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warmly  as  the  rights  of  the  white  man,  let  him  consider  well  that  the  rights 
of  all  are  equally  assailed.  “ Nephew,”  said  Algernon  Sidney  in  prison,  on 
the  night  before  his  execution,  “ I value  not  my  own  life  a chip,  but  what 
concerns  me  is  that  the  law  which  takes  away  my  life  may  hang  every  one 
of  you,  whenever  it  is  thought  convenient.” 

Though  thus  comprehensive  in  its  provisions,  and  applicable  to  all,  there  is 
no  safeguard  of  human  Freedom  which  the  monster  Act  does  not  set  at  naught. 

It  commits  this  great  question — than  which  none  is  more  sacred  in  the  law 
— not  to  a solemn  trial;  but  to  summary  proceedings. 

It  commits  this  question — not  to  one  of  the  high  tribunals  of  the  land — but 
to  the  unaided  judgment  of  a single  petty  magistrate. 

It  commits  this  question  to  a magistrate,  appointed,  not  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  by  the  Court;  holding  his  office,  not 
during  good  behaviour,  but  merely  during  the  will  of  the  Court ; and  receiving, 
not  a regular  salary,  but  fees  according  to  each  individual  case. 

It  authorizes  judgment  on  ex  parte  evidence,  by  affidavits,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  cross-examination. 

It  denies  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  ever  known  as  the  Palladium  of  the 
citizen. 

Contrary  to  the  declared  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  it 
sends  the  fugitive  back  “ at  the  public  expense.” 

Adding  meanness  to  the  violation  of  the  Constitution,  it  bribes  the  Commis- 
sioner by  a double  fee  to  pronounce  against  Freedom.  If  he  dooms  a man  to 
Slavery,  the  reward  is  ten  dollars ; but,  saving  him  to  Freedom,  his  dole  is 
five  dollars. 

The  Constitution  expressly  secures  the  “free  exercise  of  religion;”  but  this 
Act  visits  with  unrelenting  penalties  the  faithful  men  and  women,  who  may 
render  to  the  fugitive  that  countenance,  succour,  and  shelter,  which  in  their  con- 
science “religion”  seems  to  require. 

As  it  is  for  the  public  weal  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  suits,  so,  by  the 
consent  of  civilized  nations,  these  must  be  instituted  within  fixed  limitations 
of  time  ; but  this  Act,  exalting  Slavery  above  even  this  practical  principle  of 
universal  justice,  ordains  proceedings  against  Freedom  without  any  reference 
to  lapse  of  time. 

Glancing  only  at  these  points,  and  not  stopping  for  argument,  vindication, 
or  illustration,  I come  at  once  upon  the  two  chief  radical  objections  to  this 
Act,  identical  in  principle  with  those  brought  by  our  Fathers  against  the  Bri- 
tish Stamp  Act ; first,  that  it  is  a usurpation  by  Congress  of  powers  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  an  infraction  of  rights  secured  to  the  States  ; 
and,  secondly , that  it  takes  away  trial  by  Jury  in  a question  of  personal 
Liberty  and  a suit  at  common  law.  Either  of  these  objections,  if  sustained, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  Act.  That  it  is  obnoxious  to  both  seems  be- 
yond doubt. 

But,  here  at  this  stage,  I encounter  the  difficulty  that  these  objections  have 
been  already  foreclosed  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  that  as  early  as  1793  Congress  assumed  power  over  this 
subject,  by  an  Act,  which  failed  to  secure  Trial  by  Jury,  and  that  the  validity 
of  this  Act  under  the  Constitution  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
On  examination  this  difficulty  will  disappear. 

The  act  of  1793  proceeded  from  a Congress  that  had  already  recognised 
the  United  States  Bank,  chartered  by  a previous  Congress,  which,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  since  in  high  quarters  pronounced 
unconstitutional.  If  it  erred  as  to  the  Bank,  it  may  have  erred  also  as  to  fu- 
gitives from  labour.  But  the  very  Act  contains  a capital  error  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, so  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  pretending  to  vest  a portion  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  nation  in  State  officers.  This  error  takes  from  the  Act 
all  authority  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  I dismiss  it. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  and 
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will  not  be  mentioned  by  me  except  with  respejct.  Among  the  memories  of 
my  youth  are  happy  days  in  which  I sat  at  the  feet  of  this  tribunal,  while 
Marshall  presided,  with  Story  by  his  side.  The  pressure  now  proceeds 
from  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania , (16  Peters,  539,)  wherein  the 
power  of  Congress  over  this  matter  is  asserted.  Without  going  into  any  minute 
criticism  of  this  judgment,  or  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  is  extra-judi- 
cial, and  therefore  of  no  binding  force,  all  which  has  been  already  done  at  the 
bar  in  one  State,  and  by  an  able  court  in  another;  but  conceding  to  it  a certain 
degree  of  weight  as  a rule  to  the  judiciary  on  this  particular  point,  still  it  does 
not  touch  the  grave  question  arising  from  the  denial  of  Trial  by  Jury.  This 
judgment  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Story.  From  the  interesting  bio- 
graphy of  this  great  jurist,  recently  published  by  his  son,  we  derive  the  distinct 
statement  that  the  necessity  of  Trial  by  Jury  was  not  before  the  Court;  so 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  judge  himself,  it  was  still  an  open  question. 
Here  are  the  words  : 

“One  prevailing  opinion,  which  has  created  great  prejudice  against  this  judgment,  is 
that  it  denies  the  right  of  a person  claimed  as  a fugitive  from  service  or  labour  to  a trial 
by  jury.  This  mistake  arises  from  supposing  the  case  to  involve  the  general  question 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1793.  But  in  fact  no  such  question  was  in  the 
case ; and  the  argument  that  the  Act  of  1793  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  did  not 
provide  for  a trial  by  jury  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  sixth  article  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  having  been  suggested  to  my  father  on  his  return  from  Wash- 
ington, he  replied  that  this  question  was  not  argued  by  counsel  nor  considered  by  the 
Court,  and  that  he  should  still  consider  it  an  open  one.5’ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  this  judgment  as  a rule  to  the  judi- 
ciary, it  cannot  arrest  our  duty  as  legislators.  And  here  I adopt  with  entire 
assent  the  language  of  President  Jackson,  in  his  memorable  Veto,  in  1832, 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  To  his  course  was  opposed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this  is  his  reply : 

“If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covers  the  whole  ground  of  this  Act,  it  ought 
not  to  control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  Government.  The  Congress,  the  Exe- 
cutive, and  the  Court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Each  'public  officer , who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution , swears  that  he 
vrill  support  it  as  he  zmderstands  it , and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  which  may  be  presented  to 
them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  Supreme  Judges  when  it  may  be  brought 
before  them  for  judicial  decision.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive,  when  acting  in  their  legis- 
lative capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may 
deserve.” 

With  these  authoritative  words  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I dismiss  this  topic. 
The  early  legislation  of  Congress,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
cannot  stand  in  our  way.  I advance  to  the  argument. 

(1.)  Now,  firsts  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject. 

The  Constitution  contains  powers  granted  to  Congress,  compacts  between 
the  States,  and  prohibitions  addressed  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  States.  A 
compact  or  prohibition  may  be  accompanied  by  a power ; but  not  necessa- 
rily, for  it  is  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature.  And  here  the  single  question 
arises,  whether  the  Constitution,  by  grant,  general  or  special,  confers  upon 
Congress  any  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  fugitives  from  labour. 

The  whole  legislative  power  of  Congress  is  derived  from  two  sources  : 
first,  from  the  general  grant  of  power,  attached  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
powers,  “ to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof;”  and  secondly,  from  special  grants  in  other  parts  of 
the  Constitution.  As  the  provision  in  question  does  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue of  powers,  and  does  not  purport  to  vest  any  power  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  no  power  to 
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legislate  on  this  subject  can  be  derived  fiom  the  general  grant.  Nor  can  any 
such  power  be  derived  from  any  special  grant  in  any  other  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution ; for  none  such  exists.  The  conclusion  must  be,  that  no  power  is 
delegated  to  Congress  over  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labour. 

In  all  contemporary  discussions  and  comments,  the  Constitution  was  con- 
stantly justified  and  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  the  powers  not  .given 
to  the  Government  were  withheld  from  it.  If  under  its  original  provisions 
any  doubt  could  have  existed  on  this  head,  it  was  removed,  so  far  as  language 
could  remove  it,  by  the  Tenth  Amendment,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
expressly  declares  that  “ the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people.”  Here  on  the  simple  text  of  the  Constitution 
I might  leave  this  question.  But  its  importance  justifies  a more  extended 
examination  in  a two-fold  light;  first , in  the  history  of  the  Convention,  re- 
vealing the  unmistakeable  intention  of  its  members  ; and  secondly,  in  the 
true  principles  of  our  Political  System,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  States  are  respectively  guarded. 

Look  first  at  the  history  of  the  Convention.  The  articles  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  15th  Nov.,  1777,  though 
containing  no  reference  to  fugitives  from  lahour,  had  provisions  substantially 
like  those  in  our  present  Constitution,  touching  the  privileges  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States,  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  credit  due 
to  the  public  records  of  States.  But,  since  the  Confederation  had  no  powers 
not  “ expressly  delegated,”  and  as  no  power  was  delegated  to  legislate  on 
these  matters,  they  were  nothing  more  than  articles  of  treaty  or  compact. 
Afterwards,  at  the  National  Convention,  these  three  provisions  found  a place 
in  the  first  reported  draft  of  a Constitution,  and  they  were  arranged  in  the 
very  order  which  they  occupied  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  clause 
relating  to  public  records  stood  last.  Mark  this  fact. 

When  this  clause,  being  in  form  merely  a compact , came  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  Convention,  various  efforts  were  made  to  graft  upon  it  a power. 
This  was  on  the  very  day  of  the  adoption  of  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives 
from  labour.  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  commit  it  with  a proposition  fora 
power  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  foreign  bills 
of  exchange.  Mr.  Madison  was  in  favour  of  a power  for  the  execution  of 
judgments  in  other  States.  Gouverneur  Morris  also  on  the  same  day  moved 
to  commit  a further  proposition  for  a power  “ to  determine  the  proof  and 
effect  of  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings.”  Amidst  all  these  efforts  to 
associate  a power  with  this  compact,  it  is  clear  that  nobody  supposed  that 
any  such  already  existed.  This  narrative  places  the  views  of  the  Conven- 
tion beyond  question. 

The  compact  regarding  public  records,  together  with  these  various  propo- 
sitions, was  referred  to  a committee,  on  which  were  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  with  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  as  chairman.  After  several 
days,  they  reported  the  compact  with  a power  in  Congress  to  prescribe  by 
general  laws  the  manner  in  which  such  records  shall  be  proved.  A discus- 
sion ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Randolph  complained  that  the  “definition  of  the 
powers  of  the  government  was  so  loose  as  to  give  it  opportunities  of  usurp- 
ing all  the  State  powers.  He  was  for  not  going  further  than  the  report , 
which  enables  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  effect  of  judgments.”  The 
clause  of  compact  with  the  power  attached  was  then  adopted,  and  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  In  presence  of  this  solicitude  for  the  preservation 
of  “ State  powers,”  even  while  considering  a proposition  for  an  express 
power,  and  also  of  the  distinct  statement  of  Mr.  Randolph,  that  he  “was  not 
for  going  further  than  the  report,”  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  could  not  then 
have  occurred  that  a power  was  coupled  with  the  naked  clause  of  compact  on 
fugitives  from  labour. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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BIBLE  CLASS  QUESTIONS. 

[Continued  from  page  18.] 

The  lineal  descent  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh. — Noah  to  Abraham. — 
Was  it  during  Noah’s  time  the  deluge  happened?  Were  all  mankind  de- 
stroyed by  it  except  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  wives  ? Name 
the  three  sons  of  Noah  saved  with  him.  And  from  those  three,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  with  their  father,  was  the  world  re-peopled  after  the  flood? 
Through  which  family  of  the  three  does  the  Bible  trace  the  promised  seed? 
See  Luke  iii.  36.  Name  the  generations  or  heads  of  families  in  the  direct 
line  from  Noah  to  Abraham  according  to  the  11th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
say  who  was  the  son  of  Noah? — Of  Shem,  ver.  14. — Of  Arphaxad,  ver.  12. 
— Of  Salah,  ver.  14. — Of  Eber,  ver.  16. — Of  Peleg,  ver.  18. — Of  Reu,  ver. 
20. — Of  Serug,  ver.  22. — Of  Nahor,  ver.  24. — Of  Terab,  ver.  26. — Answer; 
Abraham.  Now  as  an 

Exercise  in  repetition. — Will  you  trace  the  lineage  backwards  from  Abra- 
ham to  Noah,  and  say  who  was  Abraham’s  father?  Terah’s  father?  Nahor’s 
father?  Serug’s  father?  Reu’s  father?  Peleg’s  father?  Eber’s  father? 
Salah’s  father?  Arphaxad’s  father?  Shem’s  father?  Ans.  Noah.  How 
many  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  do  we  find?  And  how  many  from 
Noah  to  Abraham?  And  these  twenty  generations  extended,did  they,  at  least 
to  the  two  thousandth  year  of  the  world  ? 

From  Abraham  to  David. — Will  you  now  name  the  heads  of  families  in 
the  direct  line  from  Abraham  to  David,  and  say  who  was  Abraham’s  son, 
according  to  Matthew  chap.  1st?  Isaac’s  son  ? Jacob’s  son?  ver.  2.  Judah’s 
son?  Pharez’s  son?  Esrom’s  son?  ver.  3.  Aram’s  son?  Aminadab’s 
son?  Naasson’s  son?  ver.  4.  Salmon’s  son?  Booz’s  son?  Obed’s  son? 
Jesse’s  son?  Ans.  David,  ver.  5 and  6.  How  many  heads  of  families  have 
you  here  named,  exclusive  of  Abraham  ? And  these  thirteen  generations  ex- 
tend over  a period  of  more  than  900  years?  David  was  born  early  in  the  30th 
century  of  the  world.  Again  as  an 

Exercise  in  Repetition. — Will  you  trace  these  thirteen  heads  of  families 
backward,  and  name  David’s  father  ? Jesse's  father  ? Obed’s  father  ? Booz’s 
father?  Salmon’s  father  ? Naasson’s  father  ? Aminadab’s  father  ? Aram’s 
father?  Esrom’s  father  ? Pharez’s  father  ? Judah’s  father  ? Jacob’s  father  ? 
Isaac’s  father  ? Viz.  Abraham. 

The  line  direct  from  David  to  the  captivity. — Can  you  trace  the  direct  line 
from  David,  and  state  who  was  David’s  son  ? ver.  6.  Solomon’s  son  ? Ro- 
boam'sson?  Abia’s  son?  ver.  7,  Asa’s  son?  Josaphat’s  son?  Joram’s 
son?  ver.  8.  Ozias’  son?  Joatham’s  son?  Achaz’s  son?  ver.  9.  Eze- 
kias’  son?  Manasses’  son?  Anton’s  son?  Josias’  son?  verses  10,  11. 
Viz.  Jechonias,  or  rather  Joachim,  alias  Jehoiakim,  1 Chron.  iii.  15,  father  of 
Jechoniah,  and  both  necessary  to  make  up  the  fourteen  generations. 


The  Term  “Erastianism.” — Thomas  Lieber  was  an  eminent  physician 
of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
united  the  study  of  divinity  with  that  of  medicine,  and  distinguished  himself 
among  the  polemics  of  that  age.  The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known 
is  a posthumous  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Excommunication,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  represent  the  power  of  the  Church  as  limited  to  the  present  life,  and 
to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Lieber,  writing  in  Latin,  took  the  name  of  Erastus , (a  word  of 
the  same  import  with  Lieber ,)  and  from  him  the  principle  that  the  State  or 
Civil  Government  is  the  source  of  authority  in  religion  is  called  Erastianism , 
and  its  advocates  Erastians. — Churchman . 

1853—4 
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Practical  22$$ags. 

RULES  FOR  A PROFITABLE  SABBATH. 

In  the  first  place,  watch  and  pray,  as  you  value  your  souls,  against  a spirit 
of  carelessness  and  indifference  in  religion.  Remember  that  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  a life  of  self-denial.  It  is  a race,  a pilgrimage,  a warfare;  its  ex- 
ercises are  described  by  wrestling,  striving,  watching,  and  the  like.  And  of 
all  the  drones  in  the  world,  drones  in  God’s  hive  are  the  least  deserving  the 
approbation  of  the  church,  and  the  most  under  the  frown  of  Heaven.  The 
Scripture  probably  contains  no  expression  of  displeasure  more  impressive 
than  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans  on  this  subject: — “So,  then, 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I will  spew  thee  out  of 
my  mouth.”  Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  we  may  be  beguiled  into  such 
a frame  of  mind.  The  commonness  of  religious  exercises,  the  attractions  of 
the  world,  and,  above  all,  the  corruption  of  depraved  nature,  have  a constant 
influence  to  produce  this  awful  indifference.  And  few  greater  evidences  can 
be  afforded  of  it  than  the  neglecting  the  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  or 
carelessly  trifling  with  the  morning  of  a Lord’s  day. 

Secondly.  Rise  early.  Your  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  your  atten- 
dance upon  the  worship  of  God  in  the  morning  of  it,  greatly  depend  upon 
this.  If  you  have  much  to  do  before  you  can  unite  with  God’s  people  in 
his  house,  the  time  of  your  rising  must  be  arranged  accordingly.  A lazy, 
sluggish  professor,  who  can  satisfy  himself  with  consuming  the  best  part  of 
the  morning  in  bed,  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  service  of  his  Maker  during  the 
course  of  it.  And  scandalous  it  certainly  is  to  any  one  who  names  the  name 
of  Christ,  that  a man  who  would  rise  for  a sixpence  at  almost  any  hour  on 
any  other  day  in  the  week,  should  shut  his  ears  on  the  morning  of  a Sabbath, 
when  God  is  calling  to  him  from  heaven,  and  be  lulled  by  the  devil  to  sleep. 
The  conduct  of  the  wicked,  who  can  rise  at  any  time  to  unite  in  a party  of 
pleasure;  the  conduct  of  heathens,  who  are  waiting  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in 
order  to  pay  the  earliest  adorations  to  him  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance; in  a word,  the  conduct  even  of  Satan  himself,  who  is  always  on  the 
alert  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  comforts  and  souls  of  men,  is  a sufficient  re- 
proof to  such  individuals. 

Thirdly.  Endeavour  to  enjoy  a good  Saturday  evening.  It  was  a custom 
with  the  Jews  to  have  a season  of  preparation  previous  to  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath.  Their  Sabbath  began  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  began  the  preparation.  God  grant  us  that  anxiety  for  the  joy  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  will  lead  to  a preparation  for  it  as  far  as  we  are  able;  and 
a good  frame  of  mind  on  a Saturday  evening,  will  seldom  lull  a person  to  sleep, 
or  make  him  indifferent  about  the  worship  of  God  on  a Sabbath  morning. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  think  of  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  and  endeavour 
to  realize  to  yourselves  the  views  and  feelings  you  will  then  have  of  what  you 
have  been,  and  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  have  left  undone,  when 
you  are  just  going  to  give  in  your  account  unto  God.  It  is  a lamentable  fact, 
that  there  are  not  a few  in  our  churches  and  congregations  who  are  all  their 
life-long  planting  thorns  in  that  pillow  upon  which  at  last  they  must  lie  down 
and  die;  and  none  are  doing  this  more  effectually  than  the  careless  and  the 
slothful.  “Ah!”  says  one  on  a death-bed,  “ that  I had  been  more  actively 
engaged  in  the  service  of  God!”  “Oh!”  cries  another  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  “that  I could  but  live  my  time  over  again!  What  a different  person 
would  I be!  Oh!  the  sins  I have  committed — the  duties  I have  neglected — 
the  Sabbaths  I have  murdered!”  But  it  is  in  vain!  He  is  just  on  the  bor- 
ders of  eternity;  and  all  the  wealth  of  worlds  can  neither  purchase  him  a re- 
spite from  death,  nor  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  condition  for 
ever!  “O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end  !” — An  Old  Periodical. 
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The  Selfish  Pool,  and  what  Befell  it. — At  the  late  interesting  anniversary 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  in  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Willetts,  who  attend- 
ed as  a deputation  from  the  parent  Society,  addressed  the  crowded  assembly 
in  a very  earnest  and  impressive  manner.  Among  other  very  appropriate  and 
memorable  illustrations  he  used  the  following: 

But,  says  one,  if  we  give  so  much  we  shall  exhaust  our  resources.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  that,  my  friend.  See  that  little  fountain  yonder,  away  yonder  in  the 
distant  mountain,  shining  like  a thread  of  silver  through  the  thick  copse,  and 
sparkling  like  a diamond  in  its  healthful  activity.  It  is  hurrying  on  with  tink- 
ling feet  to  bear  its  tribute  to  the  river.  See,  it  passes  a stagnant  pool  and  the 
pool  hails  it.  Whither  away,  master  streamlet1?  lam  going  to  the  river  to  bear 
this  cup  of  water  God  has  given  me.  Ah,  you  are  very  foolish  for  that;  you’ll 
need  it  before  the  summer  is  over.  It  has  been  a backward  spring,  and  we  shall 
have  a hot  summer  to  pay  for  it : you  will  dry  up  then.  Well,  says  the  stream- 
let, if  I am  to  die  so  soon,  I had  better  work  while  the  day  lasts.  If  I am  likely 
to  lose  this  treasure  from  the  heat,  I had  better  do  good  with  it  while  I have  it. 
So  on  it  went,  blessing  and  rejoicing  in  its  course.  The  pool  smiled  complacent- 
ly at  its  own  superior  foresight,  and  husbanded  all  its  resources,  letting  not  a 
drop  steal  away.  Soon  the  midsummer  heat  came  down,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
little  stream.  But  the  trees  crowded  to  its  brink,  and  threw  out  their  sheltering 
branches  over  it  in  the  day  of  adversity,  for  it  brought  refreshment  and  life  to 
them,  and  the  sun  peeped  through  its  branches  and  smiled  complacently  upon 
its  dimpled  face,  and  seemed  to  say,  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  harm  you;’’  and 
the  birds  sipped  its  silver  tide,  and  sang  its  praises;  the  flowers  breathed  their 
perfume  upon  its  bosom;  the  beasts  of  the  fields  loved  to  linger  by  its  banks; 
the  husbandman’s  eye  always  sparkled  with  joy  as  he  looked  upon  the  line  of 
verdant  beauty  that  marked  its  course  through  his  fields  and  meadows;  and  so 
on  it  went,  blessing  and  blessed  of  all. 

And  where  was  the  prudent  pool  ? Alas,  in  its  inglorious  inactivity,  it  grew 
sickly  and  pestilential;  the  beasts  of  the  fields  put  their  lips  to  it,  but  turned 
away  without  drinking;  the  breezes  stooped  and  kissed  it  by  mistake , but  caught 
the  malaria  in  the  contact,  and  carried  the  ague  through  the  region,  and  the  in- 
habitants caught  it,  and  had  to  move  away;  and  at  last  the  very  frogs  cast  their 
venom  upon  it,  and  deserted  it ; and  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  man,  smote  it  with  a 
hotter  breath,  and  dried  it  up. 

But  did  not  the  little  stream  exhaust  itself?  Oh  no,  God  saw  to  that.  It  emp- 
tied its  full  cup  into  the  river,  and  the  river  bore  it  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  wel- 
comed it,  and  the  sun  smiled  upon  the  sea,  and  the  sea  sent  up  its  incense  to 
greet  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  caught  in  their  capacious  bosoms  the  incense  from 
the  sea,  and  the  winds,  like  waiting  steeds,  caught  the  chariots  of  the  clouds  and 
bore  them  away,  away  to  the  very  mountain  that  gave  the  little  fountain  birth,  and 
there  they  tipped  the  brimming  cup,  and  poured  the  grateful  baptism  down;  and 
so  God  saw  to  it  that  the  little  fountain,  though  it  gave  so  fully  and  so  freely,  never 
ran  dry.  And  if  God  so  bless  the  fountain,  will  he  not  also  bless  you,  my 
friends,  if,  “ as  ye  have  freely  received, ye  also  u freely  give  Be  assured,  he 
will. — Ex.  Paper. 


The  two  great  Ideas. — We  have  been  impressed,  in  reading  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  the  influence  which  two  great  ideas  had  over 
him.  His  natural  endowments  were  great,  his  intellectual  cultivation  extensive, 
and  he  would,  in  some  way,  have  left  his  mark  on  society  without  them  ; but 
under  their  influence,  he  passed  a most  radiant  career  of  beneficent  thought  and 
action.  They  called  the  energies  of  his  noble  mind  and  heart  into  unwearied 
exertion,  and  sanctified  them  all.  Without  their  influence,  his  life  would  have 
been  brilliant  and  cold;  with  it,  he  has  left  a memorial  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
which  can  never  perish.  It  will  be  asked  what  these  ideas  were  1 and  every 
one  acquainted  with  his  history  will  answer,  Christ  and  Eternity. 

The  Saviour  was  not  to  him  a cold  abstraction,  filling  a mere  place  in  a system 
of  theology ; but  he  was  the  real,  living,  glorious  source  and  guide  of  his 
spiritual  life.  And  he  seems  to  have  needed  only  a fuller  view  of  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  cultivating  a personal  attachment  to  Christ,  to  have  exceeded  all  the 
writers  in  our  language  on  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  We  do  not  know,  in  the 
range  of  theology,  a better  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,  as  it  influences  Christian  experience  and  practice,  leading  to  peace  and 
joy  and  cheerful  obedience,  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  writings;  and  he 
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wrote,  speaking  that  which  he  knew,  and  testifying  what  he  had  seen.  God,  as 
the  great  object  of  worship,  love,  confidence,  and  obedience,  was  before  him, 
and  he  says:  “The  experience  I have  oftenest  realized  is  that  of  the  Psalmist: 
‘My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath  unto  thy  judgments  at  all  times.’ In 
another  place,  he  speaks  of  the  straining  of  mind  and  heart  after  God,  which  he 
experienced.  To  him  Christ  wras  the  great  revealer  of  God — the  revealed 
Divinity  himself — He  was  the  way  to  God  for  him — the  ground  of  his  free 
pardon  and  acceptance  j the  means  of  his  sanctification  ; the  pattern  of  his  life  ; 
the  source  of  his  strength;  the  end  of  his  existence;  the  hope  of  glory.  His 
great  powers  and  acquisitions  were  laid  a willing  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the 
Saviour,  who  had  loved  him,  and  bought  him  with  his  blood.  Having  the  com 
sciousness  of  redemption  in  his  heart,  he  worked  with  a giant’s  strength,  and  a 
quenchless  ardour.  He  loved  and  laboured  as  one  possessing  a great  heart  under 
a great  moving  impulse  would,  and  he  fell  with  his  armour  on,  as  the  frosts  of  age 
whitened  his  locks,  and  its  inevitable  decline  of  strength  was  stealing  over 
him.  Christ  lived  in  him,  and  he  lived  not  for  himself,  but  for  Christ. 

The  other  great  idea  that  pervaded  his  life  and  ministry  was  that  of  Eternity. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  which  exerted  a great  influence  in  his  conversion.  He  was 
a professed  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  a number  of  years  without  the  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart.  He  was  gay,  thoughtless,  and  worldly  in  his 
feelings  and  aspirations.  Sickness  brought  him  near  the  grave,  and  fixed  his 
gaze  on  eternity.  He  recovered  to  engage,  under  the  influence  of  this  view,  in 
an  investigation  of  the  Christian  evidences,  which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  by  his  own  heart.  He  became  a serious  man , and  he  lived  as  such.  The 
riches,  honours,  pageants,  coronets,  and  even  sceptres  of  earth,  he  did  not  despise ; 
but  they  were  to  him  inferior  things,  mere  trifles  by  the  way.  He  became 
impressed,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  the  insignificance  of  time  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  of  eternity.  He  lived  as  if  time  were  the  shadow,  and  eternity 
the  reality.  He  did  not  become  gloomy,  but  was  ever  most  delightfully  cheerful ; 
he  did  not  become  an  ascetic,  and  fly  from  the  world,  but  mingled  with  it  daily, 
and  grappled  with  its  most  corrupt  customs  and  formidable  evils.  He  did  not 
neglect  temporal  affairs,  but  knowing  that  man’s  spiritual  welfare  depends,  in 
large  measure,  on  his  circumstances,  he  sat  himself  diligently  to  remove  the 
pauperism  and  ignorance  and  social  degradation,  which  stood  like  frowning  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  many  to  heaven.  He  was  not  insensible  to  domestic  joys 
and  affections,  and  to  social  distinctions,  and  he  mingled  freely  with  the  great 
and  titled  ones  of  the  earth;  yet  he  looked,  above  all  their  paltry  and  conven- 
tional arrangements,  at  the  supreme  value  of  their  souls,  estimated  in  the  light 
of  Eternity.  He  worked  like  a man  who  felt  the  strong  and  solemn  influence 
of  a believing  view  of  eternal  things  on  his  soul.  He  wmrked  not  in  vain.  Mul- 
titudes were  not  only  dazzled,  but  savingly  benefited  by  his  ministry,  and  his 
influence  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  country  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
John  Knox  himself.  Whatever  he  was  for  good,  came  from  the  general  influence 
of  the  two  great  ideas,  Christ  and  Eternity.  They  pervaded  his  ministry,  and 
made  his  greatness  useful  to  mankind.  The  ministry  of  every  professed  ambas- 
sador of  Christ  should  be  pervaded  by  the  same  ideas,  and  each  one  will  find 
himself  widely  and  permanently  useful,  as  he  comes  under  their  influence.  The 
piety  of  the  Church  now  is  selfish,  fitful,  superficial,  cheerless,  for  the  want  of 
these  great  thoughts.  Whenever  it  shall  be  pervaded  by  them,  it  will  change 
its  aspect,  its  efforts,  and  bless  the  world. — Ch.  Herald. 


How  to  Try  the  Spirits. — “As  you  are  my  superior  both  in  discern- 
ment and  erudition,  I cannot  commend  your  timidity  in  regard  to  these  pro- 
phets. When  they  bear  record  of  themselves  we  ought  not  implicitly  to  be- 
lieve them,  but  rather  to  try  the  spirits,  according  to  St.  John’s  advice.  As 
yet  I hear  nothing  done  or  said  by  them  which  exceeds  the  imitative  power 

of  Satan I would  wish  you  to  sift  their  private  spirit,  whether 

they  have  experienced  any  internal  distresses  of  the  soul,  the  attacks  of  death 
and  hell,  and  the  comforts  of  the  new  birth  unto  righteousness.  If  you  hear 
nothing  from  them  but  smooth , tranquil , and,  forsooth,  what  they  call  devout , 
religious  contemplations,  regard  them  not;  for  there  is  wanting  the  character- 
istic of  the  Son  of  man — of  the  man  of  sorrows  ; there  is  wanting  the  cross, 
the  only  touchstone  of  Christians,  and  the  sure  discernerof  spirits.” — Luther. 
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Lazy  Boys. — A lazy  boy  makes  a lazy  man,  just  as  sure  as  a crooked  twig  makes 
a crooked  tree.  Who  ever  yet  saw  a boy  grow  up  in  idleness  that  did  not  make  a 
shiftless  vagabond  when  he  became  a man,  unless  he  had  a fortune  left  him  to 
keep  up  appearances'?  The  great  mass  of  thieves,  paupers  and  criminals  that  fill 
our  penitentiaries  and  alms  houses,  have  come  to  what  they  are  by  being  brought 
up  in  idleness.  Those  who  constitute  the  business  portion  of  the  community,  those 
who  make  our  useful  men,  were  trained  up  in  their  boyhood  to  be  industrious. 

When  a boy  is  old  enough  to  begin  to  play  in  the  street,  then  he  is  old  enough 
to  be  taught  how  to  work.  Of  course  we  would  not  deprive  children  of  healthful 
playful  exercise,  or  the  time  they  should  spend  in  study,  but  teach  them  to  work, 
little  by  little,  as  the  child  is  taught  to  learn  at  school.  In  this  way  he  will  acquire 
habits  of  industry  that  will  not  forsake  him  when  he  grows  up. 

Many  parents  who  are  poor  let  their  children  grow  up  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  or  till  they  can  support  them  no  longer,  before  they  put  them  to  labour. 
Such  children,  not  having  any  idea  of  what  work  is,  and  having  acquired  habits  of 
idleness,  go  forth  to  impose  upon  their  employers  with  laziness.  There  is  a re- 
pulsiveness in  all  labour  set  before  them,  and  to  get  it  done,  no  matter  how,  is  their 
only  aim.  They  are  ambitious  at  play,  but  dull  at  work.  The  consequence  is, 
they  stick  to  one  thing  but  a short  time;  they  rove  about  the  world,  get  into 
mischief,  and  finally  find  their  way  to  the  prison  or  almshouse. 

With  the  habits  of  idleness,  vice  may  generally,  if  not  invariably,  be  found. 
When  the  mind  and  hands  are  not  occupied  in  some  useful  employment,  an  evif 
genius  finds  them  enough  to  do.  They  are  found  in  the  street  till  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, learning  the  vulgar  and  profane  habits  of  those  older  in  vice : they  may  be  seen 
hanging  around  groceries,  bar  rooms,  and  streets,  where  crowds  gather;  but  they 
are  seldom  found  engaged  in  study. 

A lazy  boy  is  not  only  a bad  boy,  but  a disgrace  to  his  parents,  for  it  is  through 
their  neglect  that  he  became  thus.  No  parents,  however  poor,  in  these  times  of 
cheap  books  and  newspapers,  need  let  their  children  grow  up  in  idleness.  If  they 
cannot  be  kept  at  manual  labour,  let  their  minds  be  kept  at  work;  make  them  in- 
dustrious scholars,  and  they  will  be  industrious  at  any  business  they  may  undertake 
in  after  life. 

jForcfgn  ittissfons. 

MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  former  series  of  this  publication,  it  was  our  custom  to  give  every  month,  a 
brief  abstract  of  missionary  intelligence,  collected  from  the  publications  of  various 
societies.  A number  of  circumstances  have  prevented  us  from  pursuing  this  course 
for  some  time  past,  but  we  have  proposed  to  resume  it,  and  our  readers  may  expect 
in  every  number,  a condensed  account  of  missionary  operations  throughout  the 
world.  By  thus  showing  what  God  is  doing  by  his  own  divinely  appointed  instru- 
mentality, faith  in  his  promises  will  be  confirmed,  and  zeal  and  activity  in  dis- 
charging duty  will  be  excited  and  strengthened.  We  commence  the  present  month 
with  an  account  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners.  It  is 
compiled  from  the  Missionary  Herald  for  January,  which  we  recommend  to  our 
readers  as  a most  interesting  publication. 

Africa. 

In  this  vast  continent  the  American  Board  has  Missions  in  the  Western  part, 
on  the  Gaboon,  and  in  the  Southern  part  among  the  Zulus.  The  Gaboon  stations 
are  four  in  number,  viz. : at  Baraka,  Konig’s  Island,  Olandebenk,  and  Nengenenge. 
The  missionaries  are  five,  female  assistant  missionaries  three,  native  helpers  five, 
and  one  physician,  making  a total  of  fourteen  labourers.  The  missionaries  are  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  into  the  more  healthy  region  in  the  interior,  but  a re-en- 
forcement is  required  for  this  purpose.  The  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace 
is  gratifying,  and  a promising  young  man  has  been  received  into  the  church.  In 
the  five  mission  schools  there  are  about  one  hundred  pupils.  The  gospel  of  John 
has  been  translated  into  Mpongue,  and  printed  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  Zulu  mission  consists  of  12  stations,  and  7 out  stations:  there  are  13  mis- 
sionaries. one  male  and  fifteen  female  assistant  missionaries,  with  9 native  helpers, 
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making  a total  of  38.  Preaching  is  regularly  kept  up  at  12  places  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  at  4 places  during  the  week.  Nine  churches  have  been  organized  with  166 
members,  fifty  having  been  admitted  during  the  past  year,  and  28  persons  are  now 
candidates  for  membership.  Twelve  schools  have  been  organized,  in  which  nearly 
200  pupils  are  receiving  instruction.  A portion  of  the  Psalms  has  been  translated, 
and  90,000  pages  printed  in  the  native  language.  A good  foundation  has  been  laid, 
and  already  very  encouraging  results  begin  to  appear. 

Europe. 

In  Europe  the  American  Board  sustains  missions  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews. 
Athens  is  the  only  station  now  maintained  in  Greece,  and  there  is  but  one  missionary, 
Dr.  Jonas  King,  with  his  wife.  Dr.  K.  still  remains  at  his  post,  although  he  has 
been  subjected  to  much  annoyance,  and  was  for  a time  imprisoned,  simply  for 
proclaiming  the  pure  gospel  without  the  corruptions  the  Greek  Church  has  adopted. 
We  are  glad  that  the  attention  of  the  Federal  government  has  been  drawn  to  the 
subject,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  citizens  will  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  liberty.  In  the  mean  time  Dr.  K.  continues  to 
preach  and  distribute  the  Scriptures  and  Tracts,  almost  as  much  as  at  any  former 
period. 

Salonica  and  Constantinople  are  the  places  where  the  Jewish  Missions  are  located. 
There  are  four  missionaries  in  these  two  cities,  and  three  female  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, and  two  native  helpers,  a total  of  nine  labourers.  Much  opposition  is 
encountered  from  the  Rabbies,  but  the  field  is  regarded  as  promising. 

Western  Asia. 

Including  Constantinople , the  Board  maintains  six  stations  and  twelve  out  stations, 
among  the  Armenians  of  Western  Asia.  There  are  fifteen  missionaries,  18  female 
assistant  missionaries,  11  native  preachers,  and  36  native  helpers,  a total  of  80  la- 
bourers. The  reformation  among  the  Armenians  is  more  cheering  at  this,  than  at 
any  former  period.  More  than  100  places  have  been  reported  as  giving  evidence 
of  religious  inquiry.  The  Seminary  at  Bebek  has  now  44  male,  and  twenty-four 
female  pupils.  Books  are  publicly  sold,  and  nearly  8,000,000  pages  have  been 
printed.  Two  churches  have  been  organized  during  the  year:  the  whole  number 
of  communicants  is  265,  32  having  been  received  during  the  last  year.  There  are 
12  schools,  with  400  pupils. 

In  Syria  the  Board  has  established  5 stations,  and  6 out  stations;  there  are  10 
missionaries,  one  a physician,  1 printer,  12  female  assistant  missionaries,  4 native 
preachers,  and  2 native  helpers,  a total  of  30  labourers.  The  Seminary  at  Abeih 
has  20  pupils,  and  the  girls’  boarding-school  19  pupils,  the  latter  being  insufficient 
to  receive  all  who  apply  for  admission.  The  12  free  schools  number  322  pupils. 
The  number  of  pages  printed  is  about  one  million  and  a quarter.  The  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  has  advanced  nearly  through  the  Pentateuch.  Four  churches 
have  been  organized,  with  57  communicants. 

Assyria. — The  Board  sustains  2 stations  and  2 out  stations  in  this  region.  There 
are  4 missionaries,  one  a physician,  3 female  assistant  missionaries,  and  4 native 
helpers,  a total  of  1 1 labourers.  The  converts  at  Mosul  have  suffered  much  from 
oppressive  taxation,  and  the  school  has  had  but  little  success.  A better  day  appears 
to  be  approaching.  A church  has  been  organized  consisting  of  8 persons. 

The  Nestorians. — The  number  of  stations  among  the  Nestorians  is  3,  and  there  are 
2 out  stations.  There  are  8 missionaries,  one  a physician,  1 printer,  11  female  as- 
sistant missionaries,  11  native  preachers,  9 native  helpers,  a total  of  40.  The 
British  Embassy  in  Persia  has  taken  this  mission  under  its  protection,  and  an  edict 
of  toleration  has  been  procured,  granting  equal  protection  to  all  Christian  subjects, 
and  allowing  them  to  change  their  religion  at  pleasure.  In  58  schools  there  are 
more  than  1000  pupils.  In  Geog  Tapa  there  is  a Sabbath  school  of  300  pupils. 
Efforts  have  been  in  piogress  to  introduce  the  gospel  in  the  mountainous  region 
near  the  Tigris.  Much  opposition  is  encountered  from  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and 
also  from  the  feudal  Mahomedan  powers.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Williams,  the 
British  commissioner  for  settling  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  has 
rendered  much  assistance  to  the  Mission. 

Southern  Asia. — Bombay. — (1  station;  4 missionaries,  1 female  assistant  missionary, 
1 Native  helper,  Total  6.)  The  printing  at  Bombay  showed  an  aggregate  of  about  eleven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pages.  Mr.  Hume  edits  the  Dnyanodaya;  but  he  gives 
most  of  his  time  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word;  as  does  Mr.  Bowen.  At  the  close  of  1851 
the  brethren  had  three  places  for  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Six  persons  have 
been  admitted  to  the  church,  making  the  total  membership  twenty.  The  female  board- 
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ing  school  contains  twenty-four  pupils.  Four  of  the  scholars  are  communicants.  There 
are  twelve  day  schools,  male  and  female,  in  which  there  are  about  four  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils. 

Ahmednuggur. — (3  stations,  3 out-stations;  5 missionaries,  5 female  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 2 native  preachers,  10  native  helpers;  total,  22.) — At  the  close  of  1851,  there 
■were  fourteen  schools,  containing  nearly  four  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  one  hundred  were 
girls,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Farrar. — Much  time  has  been  spent  in  tours.  There  is 
still  not  a little  of  opposition,  yet  the  truth  is  gaining  a stronger  position  every  year. 

Satara. — (2  stations ; 2 missionaries,  2 female  assistant  missionaries,  3 native  helpers ; 
— total  7.) — This  mission  has  been  formed  from  the  Bombay  mission.  Satara  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Bombay,  in  a south-easterly  direction ; and  it  is 
situated  in  a populous  and  healthy  region.  The  church  had  nine  members  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report. 

Madras. — (5  stations;  5 missionaries — one  a physician,  1 male  and  4 female  assistant 
missionaries,  5 native  helpers; — total,  15.) — The  plans  of  the  mission  have  undergone 
no  material  change.  The  Word  has  been  preached  extensively  at  Madras  and  at  Arcot, 
Dr.  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Scudder  having  made  their  medical  practice  subservient  to  their 
ordinary  missionary  labours.  The  church  in  the  former  city  has  forty  members,  seven 
having  been  admitted  to  Christian  fellowship  within  the  last  year;  and  the  church  at 
Arcot  has  three  members. — There  are  three  vernacular  boys’  schools  at  Royapoorum, 
containing  180  pupils,  and  eight  similar  schools  at  Chintadrepettah,  some  of  which  are 
for  girls,  containing  325  pupils.  The  English  and  vernacular  school  at  Chintadrepettah 
has  175  scholars.  The  Bible  is  made  a prominent  text-book  in  all  these  schools;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  English  residents  at  Madras. 

Madura. — (10  stations;  10  missionaries,  1 physician,  10  female  assistant  missionaries, 
67  native  assistants,  1 1 teachers; — total,  99.) — There  are  churches  at  each  of  the  stations, 
the  total  membership  in  good  standing  amounting  to  276,  the  additions  during  the  year 
having  been  43.  The  present  number  of  the  village  congregations  is  61 ; and  the  number 
of  those  who  are  considered  as  belonging  to  them  is  2,775,  a majority  of  whom  are  found 
at  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. — The  school  system  has  been  partially  modified ; and 
the  free  schools  for  the  heathen  are  giving  place  to  those  which  are  intended  more  espe- 
cially for  Christians,  and  which  are  taught  by  nominally  Christian  teachers.  The  girls’ 
schools  are  regarded  as  prosperous.  The  English  school  at  Madura  is  still  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  English  residents  in  that  city.  The  seminary  at  Pasumalie  has 
twenty-seven  pupils,  of  whom  twenty  are  church  members.  Never  has  this  institution 
seemed  to  be  more  promising  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. — Dr.  Shelton  has  continued 
his  medical  practice,  as  in  previous  years,  though  the  number  of  patients  has  been  less, 
owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  his  assistants.  By  the  aid  of  certain  English  friends,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  erect  a new  and  more  convenient  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  patients.  The  cost  was  about  three  hundred  dollars. 

Ceylon. — (8  stations  and  7 out-stations;  12  missionaries,  1 physician,  1 printer,  12 
female  assistant  missionaries,  2 native  preachers,  32  native  helpers; — total,  60.) — The 
last  report  stated  that  the  communicants  amounted  to  362.  It  appears  that  there  were 
various  additions  to  the  churches  during  the  year.  The  contributions  of  the  native 
Christians  for  benevolent  objects  have  been  more  than  three  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
gratifying  to  notice  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Native  Evangelical  Society.  An  island 
has  recently  been  taken  under  its  care,  which  has  a heathen  population  of  three  thousand. 

The  subject  of  temperance  is  exciting  unusual  interest  in  the  province  of  Jaffna  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  seem  that  the  movement  began  among  the  natives,  more  espe- 
cially among  certain  graduates  of  Batticotta  seminary.  They  have  solicited  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  missionaries,  which  has  been  gladly  rendered.  The  meetings  are  often 
large;  and  the  topics  discussed  take  a wide  range.  There  is  much  reason  to  anticipate 
good  from  the  movement. 

There  are  fourteen  English  day  schools,  with  501  pupils,  and  seventy-five  free  Tamil 
schools,  with  3,250  pupils.  The  seminary  at  Batticotta  has  99  scholars,  and  the  boarding 
school  at  Oodooville  has  95.  The  village  schools  are  said  to  be  “worth  vastly  more 
than  they  cost,  as  simple  instruments  for  preaching  the  Word.”  And  we  are  assured 
that  the  influence  of  the  two  boarding  institutions  is  “deepening  and  widening.” 

Dr.  Green  had  1,881  patients  during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1851.  He  also  gives 
medical  instruction  to  five  young  men,  all  of  whom  are  professing  Christians,  and  all 
make  good  progress  in  their  studies.  The  number  of  pages  issued  amounted  to  3,023,000. 

Eastern  AsrA. — (1  station;  4 missionaries — one  a physician,  2 male  and  5 female 
assistant  missionaries,  2 native  helpers; — total,  13.) — It  is  thought  that  there  is  an 
increasing  willingness  among  the  Chinese  to  listen  to  the  message  of  life;  and  two  per- 
sons give  some  evidence  of  having  been  born  of  the  Spirit.  One  of  these  has  requested 
baptism.  The  distribution  of  tracts  has  received  a large  share  of  attention.  From  the 
Chinese  press,  206,430  tracts  issued  during  the  year,  besides  the  tracts  and  books  which 
were  printed  for  other  societies  and  individuals.  At  the  Anglo-Chinese  press,  600,000 
octavo  pages  were  printed. 

Amoy.  (1  station;  2 missionaries,  2 female  assistant  missionaries,  1 native  helper; — 
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total,  5.) — The  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  this  mission  enjoys,  are  constantly 
multiplying;  but  the  brethren  have  not  strength  to  meet  the  demand  which  is  made  upon 
them.  The  church  continues  to  be  enlarged.  Seven  were  admitted  to  its  privileges 
about  one  year  ago ; and  the  whole  number  of  communicants,  as  last  reported,  was  nine- 
teen. 

Fuh-chau. — (1  station;  6 missionaries,  6 female  assistant  missionaries; — total,  12.) — 
The  schools,  of  which  there  were  four  a few  months  ago,  have  been  affected  injuriously 
by  the  opposition  of  the  local  government. 

North  Pacific  Ocean. — Micronesia. — (3  missionaries — one  a physician,  3 female 
assistant  missionaries,  2 native  helpers; — total,  8.) — This  enterprise  has  excited  very 
great  interest  at  the  Islands;  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  gone  forth,  not 
knowing  what  shall  befall  them,  are  remembered  unceasingly  at  the  throne  of  grace  by 
thousands  of  Hawaiian  Christians. 

Sandwich  Islands. — (19  stations,  3 out-stations;  25  missionaries — two  of  them  phy- 
sicians, 6 male  and  37  female  assistant  missionaries,  3 native  pastors,  3 native  preachers, 

2 native  helpers; — total  78.) — Thirty  years  ago  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  barbarism ; now*  they  are  no  longer  a part  of  the  heathen  world.  They 
are  Christian  islands.  Paganism  is  there  dead  as  a religion,  and  cannot  live  again.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Christian  church.  The  people  support  their 
common  schools  of  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  their  high  school  for  the  children  of  chiefs, 
and  their  national  seminary  at  Lahainaluna,  at  an  annual  expense  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars;  and  they  contribute  almost  as  much  money  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  other 
religious  objects,  as  the  Board  expends  on  the  mission.  The  laws,  institutions,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Islands  are  as  really  Christian  as  are  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  American  Board,  as  a foreign  missionary  society,  is  really  accom- 
plished at  the  Islands.  In  fact,  it  is  the  same  now  in  kind  as  is  to  be  done  in  the  new 
settlements  of  our  own  country.  The  service  to  be  performed  by  the  Board  is  the  same 
with  that  devolving  on  the  Home  Missionary  Society  ; except  that,  in  respect  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Board  has  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  which  are  here  sustained 
by  the  American  Education,  Western  College,  and  Sabbath  School  Societies. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  a foreign  mission  sent  out  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  in  part  supported  by  the  native  churches,  in  order  to  develope  their  Christian 
life.  Such  is  the  true  origin  of  the  mission  to  Micronesia.  The  churches  need  other 
motives,  besides  building  churches  for  themselves,  and  supporting  their  own  pastors,  &c., 
motives  more  effective  for  awakening  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  for  counteracting  worldli- 
ness. They  need  an  object,  interesting  from  its  remoteness,  from  its  magnitude,  and  from 
circumstances  fitted  to  remind  them  of  the  degradation  from  which  they  themselves  have 
been  raised. — About  fourteen  hundred  persons  had  been  admitted  during  the  past  year 
to  the  churches;  and  hundreds  of  suspended  members  had  been  restored  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship. Some  of  the  missionaries,  moreover,  reported  a manifest  improvement  in  the 
morals  and  piety  of  their  people. 

North  American  Indians. — Oregon  Indians. — (2  missionaries,  2 female  assistant 
missionaries; — total,  4.) — The  Committee  regret  to  say  that  hitherto  it  has  not  seemed 
expedient  for  the  Board  to  resume  its  operations  in  Oregon.  Nor  can  they  hold  out  much 
encouragement  of  any  future  efforts,  under  favourable  auspices. 

Choctaws. — (7  stations,  1 out-station;  7 missionaries,  8 male  and  25  female  assistant 
missionaries,  1 native  preacher,  1 native  assistant; — total,  42.) — This  mission  has  enjoyed 
another  year  of  prosperity.  The  brethren  report  the  admission  of  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  to  their  churches,  making  the  present  number  of  communicants  about  thirteen 
hundred.  It  is  apparent,  moreover,  that  the  churches  are  growing  in  grace  and  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge ; and  many  of  the  members  are  liberal  in  their  donations  to  benevolent 
objects. 

The  boarding  schools  still  retain  their  popularity  with  the  Indians,  and  are  evidently 
laying  “the  foundations  of  many  generations.”  The  number  of  pupils  is  193,  many  of 
whom  are  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  these  schools  has 
raised  one  hundred  dollars  for  missions,  and  others  exhibit  the  same  “willing  mind.” 
The  day  schools,  as  also  the  Saturday  and  Sabbat-h  schools,  are  prosperous.  Intempe- 
rance has  manifestly  decreased:  and  the  advance  in  industry  is  most  cheering.  The 
whole  number  of  pages  being  more  than  2,500,000. 

Cherokees. — (4  stations,  1 out-station;  4 missionaries,  1 native  preacher,  2 male  and 
9 female  assistant  missionaries,  4 native  assistants; — total,  20.) — The  Committee  have 
been  very  anxious  to  secure  two  or  three  other  missionaries  for  this  interesting  tribe  of 
Indians;  but  they  have  been  unsuccessful. — The  number  of  communicants  in  all  the 
churches  is  231,  of  whom  fifteen  have  been  received  into  Christian  fellowship  within  the 
last  year.  The  national  female  seminary  has  been  signally  blessed,  a number  of  its 
pupils  having  professed  their  faith  in  the  Saviour.  About  $1,500  have  been  subscribed  for 
a new  church  at  Park  Hill.  Day  schools  are  in  operation  at  all  the  stations ; and  the  desire 
for  education  is  increasing.  The  two  national  seminaries  are  doing  a very  important 
work.  The  mission  press  has  been  employed  only  a part  of  the  time. 

Dakotas. — (4  stations;  4 missionaries— one  a physician,  1 licentiate,  10  female  assist- 
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ant  missionaries; — total,  IS.) — The  Senate  of  the  United  States  have  refused  to  assent 
to  the  reservation  of  certain  lands  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Minnesota  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians,  and  merely  agree  to  an  occupancy  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  to  abandon  the  field.  That  the  policy  of  the  government  operates 
against  the  red  man,  is  no  reason  why  the  Board  should  forsake  him.  A few  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  the  churches.  A small  boarding  school  is  to  be  commenced  at 
Lacqui-parle,  beyond  the  ceded  territory.  The  Dakota  Lexicon  has  been  carried  through 
the  press,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Ojibwas. — (2  stations ; 2 missionaries,  1 male  and  4 female  assistant  missionaries,  1 
native  helper; — total,  8.) — This  mission  has  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  question  of 
removal. 

Senecas. — (4  stations;  4 missionaries,  1 male  and  16  female  assistant  missionaries, 
3 native  assistants: — total,  24.) — The  Senecas  are  making  constant  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion ; but  there  is  not  the  same  progress  in  their  spiritual  interests.  Several  persons, 
however,  give  some  evidence  of  being  born  again.  The  organization  of  a missionary 
society  is  reported  at  Upper  Allegheny;  and  at  the  other  stations  something  has  been 
contributed  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  But  the  Senecas  have  not  fully  learned  that  “ it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  The  schools,  of  which  there  are  ten,  may  be 
regarded  as  successful ; and  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  value 
of  education.  The  boarding  school  at  Lower  Allegheny  is  exerting  a happy  influence. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Seneca  hymn  book  has  been  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society. 

Tuscaroras. — (1  station;  1 out-station,  1 missionary,  2 female  assistant  missionaries, 
2 native  helpers; — total,  5.) — It  became  evident  in  the  fall  of  1851,  that  God  was  trou- 
bling the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  among  the  Tuscaroras;  and  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February  a revival  was  developed  of  extraordinary  power.  The  accessions  to  the 
church  have  amounted  to  fifty-eight ; and  the  W'hole  number  of  Indian  communicants,  as 
last  reported,  was  one  hundred  and  four.  About  one-third  of  the  tribe,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  church  of  Christ;  and  about  one-fifth  have  joined  during  the  past  year!  Of  the 
ten  chiefs,  seven  are  members  of  the  church;  and  nine  proclaim  themselves  the  disciples 
of  Christ.  The  condition  of  these  Indians,  in  other  respects,  is  highly  gratifying.  They 
are  advancing  in  industry,  education,  morality,  and  benevolence;  and  their  manners  are 
becoming  more  refined  and  elevated.  Their  farms  and  their  houses  testify  that  in  the 
sweat  of  their  face  they  eat  their  bread.  About  sixty  children  have  received  instruction 
in  twTo  schools,  one  of  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a boarding  school,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Indians.  Temperance  meetings  are  held  once  a quarter,  and  sometimes  once  a month, 
with  happy  results. 

Abenaquis. — St.  Francis. — Peter  Paul  Osunkirhine,  Native  Preacher . — No  important 
change  has  occurred  in  this  tribe  of  Indians.  The  labours  of  previous  years  have  been 
repeated ; but  none  have  come  forward,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  record  their  names  among 
the  followers  of  Christ. 

Summary. — 1.  The  Missions. — Missions,  26; — Stations,  109; — Out-stations,  45. — 

2.  Labourers  employed. — Ordained  Missionaries — (7  Physicians,)  163; — Licentiates, 
2; — Physicians  not  ordained,  6; — Other  Male  Assistants,  24; — Female  Assistants,  222; 

— Total, 417; — Native  Preachers,  39; — Native  Helpers,  214; — Whole  number  of 

Native  Assistants, 253; — Total  labourers  connected  with  the  mission, 670. 

3.  The  Press. — Printing  Establishments,  11 ; — Pages  printed  last  year,  52,225,203;  — 
from  the  beginning,  922,595,924. 

4.  The  Churches. — Churches,  94; — Church  Members,  22,061; — Added  during  the 
year,  1,595. 

5.  Educational  Department. — Seminaries,  10; — Other  Boarding  Schools,  17;— Free 
Schools,  (441  supported  by  Hawaiian  Government,)  783; — Pupils  in  the  Seminaries, 
(75  do.)  485; — Boarding  Schools,  484; — Free  Schools,  (12,949  do.)  22,595; — in  all  the 
Seminaries  and  Schools, — 23,564. 

[For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

EVENINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

[Concluded  from  rage  27.] 

Second  Evening. — Two  days  after  the  above  I paid  another  visit  to  the 
house  of  a young  Bengali  pupil  in  our  English  school.  This  young 
man’s  father  was  for  a long  time  the  head  of  the  Bengali  community  in 
this  city,  and  the  chief  opposer  of  missionary  operations.  He  maintained 
an  English  school  in  his  own  house  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  and  other 
Bengali  boys,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  our  school.  The  epide- 
mic of  1850  carried  him  off,  and  soon  afterwards  his  two  sons  entered 
our  school.  The  eldest  is  about  16  years  of  age.  Formerly  he  was  a 
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wild  boy,  and  spent  his  time  in  foolishly  running  to  the  courts  of  the 
judge  and  magistrate.  For  many  months  he  has  been  one  of  the  best 
boys  in  the  school.  He  attends  our  public  worship  on  Sabbath  very 
regularly.  A few  Sabbaths  ago  he  came  to  me,  and  said,  “I  like  your 
church  very  much  now.  I am  very  happy  to  come  to  it.”  He  had  fre- 
quently invited  me  to  visit  his  house,  and  on  this  evening  I determined  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  took  me  around  all  the  accessible  apart- 
ments, and  showed  me  his  father’s  library,  which  contained  a consider- 
able collection  of  valuable  English  books,  but  generally  deficient  in  some 
part,  as  they  had  been  purchased  at  auction.  A large  assembly  of  men 
and  boys  collected.  I began  by  an  examination  of  the  latter,  on  a va- 
riety of  subjects  connected  with  their  studies,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
higher  topics  of  religion,  the  folly  and  danger  of  sin,  the  necessity  of  a 
Mediator,  and  the  certainty  of  salvation  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ.  I 
was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  most  of  them 
assented  to  all  that  I said.  During  the  conversation  a servant  set  a tea- 
poy, spread  a cloth  on  it,  and  brought  in  a large  plateful  of  sweetmeats 
and  a water-melon.  I tasted  both,  and,  according  to  Hindustani  fashion, 
was  obliged  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  given  to  my  attendant.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  entertainment  I said  it  was  our  custom  invariably  to  ask 
a blessing  upon  the  food  that  God  in  his  goodness  sent  us,  and  also  to 
return  thanks  for  the  same.  I said  I could  not  think  of  partaking  of  their 
kind  hospitality  without  returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  en- 
treating his  blessing  upon  them  all.  They  all  stood  up  respectfully  while 
I prayed  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  their  conversion  and  salvation. 
After  this  I took  leave,  having  spent  upwards  of  two  hours  in  this  inte- 
resting assembly  of  benighted  Hindoos. 

Third  Evening. — Soon  after  the  above  I fulfilled  another  appointment 
of  the  same  kind  at  the  house  of  a Bengali  gentleman  whose  sons  are  at 
our  English  school.  This  evening  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  It  was  a regular  “ field  day.”  I had  to  encounter  all  the  ability, 
learning,  and  subtlety  of  the  Saharanpur  Bengalis.  The  gentleman  had 
invited  all  his  friends  to  meet  me.  I found  a new  chair  had  been  pur- 
chased expressly  for  my  own  use.  A table  was  spread,  with  a snow 
white  cloth.  The  reception  apartment  was  set  in  order,  and  soon  after 
my  arrival  one  after  another  of  my  swarthy  friends  poured  in  till  the  house 
was  filled.  I was  not  long  in  getting  into  conversation  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  my  mission  to  this  land.  The  chief  part  of  the  discussion  was  in 
English,  and  they  nearly  all  understood  it,  and  were  too  proud  to  address 
a European  in  Hindustani.  If  I could  only  tell  you  all  that  transpired, 
and  report  faithfully  all  the  speeches  that  were  made,  I am  sure  you  would 
be  much  amazed.  They  had  evidently  come  prepared  to  give  battle,  and 
were  eager  for  the  conflict,  and  I do  not  know  that  I ever  felt  in  better 
spirits  for  a discussion  than  that  evening.  At  first  I had  to  reply  to  four 
or  five,  but  they  were  soon  all  silenced  with  the  exception  of  one,  a wiry, 
hard-faced,  yet  most  intelligent  little  man,  with  reasoning  powers  of  a 
high  order,  and  a logic  as  elastic  as  Indian  Rubber.  This  man  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Free  Church  Institution  in  Calcutta,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  other  young  man  in  the  assembly,  who  supported  me  in  the  dis- 
cussion, he  was  better  acquainted  with  Christianity  than  any  present. 
This  enabled  him  to  continue  the  combat  after  his  less  knowing  friends 
had  given  it  up.  I kept  as  cool  as  possible,  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  refuted  it  in  detail.  I drove  him  at  last  into  such  a dilemma  that  he 
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was  either  obliged  to  deny  all  evidence  of  every  kind,  or  admit  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  I pressed  him  home  in  this  direction  with  several  illus- 
trations, till  his  denial  of  some  most  palpable  facts  raised  a general  laugh 
against  him.  I then  turned  from  him  to  the  audience,  and  said,  “All 
the  people  of  Hindustan  know  that  there  once  lived  a great  king  called 
Akbar.  Suppose  our  friend  here  says  he  does  not  believe  this  fact.  Is 
he  right,  or  are  all  the  people  of  the  land  right?”  They  soon  all  saw  how 
he  was  fixed,  and  cried  out  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  answer  any 
more.  I then  turned  to  him,  and,  in  the  most  solemn  language  and  man- 
ner entreated  him  not  to  use  his  talents  against  the  truth.  I showed 
him  how  he  could  be  held  accountable  for  the  scriptural  knowledge  he 
had  received  in  a missionary  school.  I told  him  I knew  well  he  did  not 
believe  a word  of  all  he  had  been  reasoning  in  favour  of,  and  that  I hoped 
he  would  no  longer  stifle  conviction,  but  yield  himself  up  to  the  Saviour. 
I invited  him  to  visit  me  at  my  own  house  and  I should  lend  him  useful 
books,  and  help  him  all  I could  in  his  inquiries  after  truth.  He  said  he 
hoped  I would  “honour  him  by  partaking  of  an  entertainment  at  his 
house.”  To  this  I willingly  assented;  sweetmeats  as  usual  were  then 
presented,  and  I concluded  the  meeting  with  prayer,  the  whole  assembly 
standing  up.  I was  engaged  over  three  hours,  and  felt  fatigued,  as  the 
evening  was  very  warm;  but  as  I rode  home  I could  not  but  feel  glad  to 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  bearing  a testimony,  though  feeble,  for  the 
truth.  I have  not  now  time  for  more  on  this  subject.  I hope,  however, 
this  is  not  the  last  you  will  have  of  it.  If  God  spares  my  life  and  permits 
me  to  labour  here,  I intend  spending  many  evenings  in  the  city  in  the 
houses  of  its  idolatrous  inhabitants. 

As  ever,  yours  in  gospel  bonds,  John  S.  Woodside. 


EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM  REV.  J.  R.  CAMPBELL. 

Mission  House,  Saharanpur,  Nov.  6th,  1852. 

Reverend  and  dear  Brother, — Our  missionary  labours  here  are  now 
reduced  so  muchlo  a system,  that  they  move  on  from  month  to  month 
with  but  little  variety.  There  are  the  schools,  English  and  Hindustani, 
— the  Sabbath  and  daily  preaching  in  these  languages, — the  boarding  in- 
stitution,— the  daily  studies  and  preparations  and  correspondence, — the 
visiting  of  villages, — the  conversations  with  visiters  at  our  houses, — the 
meetings  several  times  a week  with  the  theological  class, — the  superin- 
tendence of  public  affairs,  such  as  buildings  and  repairs,  Christian  fa- 
milies, &c., — and  occasional  itinerancies  for  preaching  and  distributing  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  books. — All  these  claim  attention,  and  fully  oc- 
cupy all  our  time  and  energies.  To  report  regarding  these  monthly,  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  a sameness  and  repetition  that  might  be  tedious  to  our 
friends,  and  yet  it  seems  important  to  keep  you  fully  advised  of  all  that  is 
going  forward.  I am  happy  now  to  tell  you  that  all  is  going  on  well,  and 
that  we  are  much  encouraged  in  our  labours.  Last  year,  about  this  time, 
I think  I sent  you  a statement  for  the  Banner,  regarding  the  progress 
that  the  gospel  has  already  made  in  India  and  Ceylon,  under  the  labours 
of  different  missionary  societies,  and  the  result  was  quite  encouraging. 
During  the  past  year,  returns  have  been  sent  in  to  a committee  at  Calcutta, 
from  all  the  mission  stations  in  India  and  Ceylon , as  to  the  'present  state 
of  the  missionary  work.  “The  result,”  say  the  committee,  “of  this  second 
and  more  complete  inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  Christian  missions  in  Hin- 
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dustan,  exhibits  those  missions  as  occupying  a higher  position,  and  as  being 
blest  with  more  abundant  fruit,  than  previous  researches  had  ever  before 
shown,  or  their  warmest  friends  had  ever  anticipated.”  Of  this  fact,  the 
following  condensed  summary  will  furnish  striking  evidence,  and  cannot 
but  be  encouraging  to  all  the  friends  of  missions  throughout  Christendom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1852,  there  were  labouring,  through- 
out India  and  Ceylon,  the  agents  of  twenty-two  missionary  societies. 
These  included  four  hundred  and  forty-three  missionaries;  of  whom  forty- 
eight  are  ordained  natives;  together  with  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
native  catechists.  These  agents  reside  at  three  hundred  and  thirteen  mis- 
sionary stations.  There  have  been  founded  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
native  churches;  containing  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  commu- 
nicants ; in  a community  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  native  Christians.  The  missionaries  maintain  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  vernacular  day-schools;  contain- 
ing forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  boys,  together  with  ninety- 
three  boarding  schools  for  boys,  containing  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  Christian  boys  nominally.  They  also  superintend  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  superior  English  day-schools  ; and  instruct  therein  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  boys  and  young  men.  Female  edu- 
cation embraces  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  day-schools  for  girls,  con- 
taining eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen  scholars;  but  hopes  more 
from  its  one  hundred  and  two  girls’  boarding  schools,  containing  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Christian  girls. 

For  the  good  of  European  residents,  seventy-one  services  in  English 
are  maintained.  The  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  into  ten  languages, 
— the  New  Testament  into  five  others,  and  separate  gospels  into  four  others. 
Besides  numerous  works  for  Christians,  about  seventy  tracts  have  been 
prepared  in  three  different  languages,  suitable  for  distribution  among  the 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  population.  Missionaries  maintain  in  India  twenty- 
five  printing  establishments.  Towards  the  support  of  this  vast  missionary 
agency,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  rupees,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  are  contributed  annu- 
ally by  European  Christians,  resident  in  this  country. — The  greater 
part  of  the  agency  has  been  put  into  operation  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  we  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  the  past  results 
without  indulging  high  hopes  for  the  future.  Let  the  churches  at  home 
“thank  God,”  and  take  courage  in  view  of  what  God  hath  wrought,  and 
let  Him  alone  have  all  the  glory.  Let  them,  however,  remember  that  very 
much  land  yet  remains  to  be  possessed.  Only  a few  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  India  have  yet  heard  the  gospel ; much  fewer  still  have 
been  brought  under  its  influences.  And  unless  the  work,  only  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced , be  followed  up  with  increased  energy  and  much  addi- 
tional means,  generations  must  pass  away  unenlightened  and  unsaved,  who 
are  now  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the  gospel,  and,  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  where  must  the  blame  be  laid?  The  churches  cannot  be  blameless 
when  they  possess  the  men  and  the  money  necessary  for  prosecuting  the 
work  with  vigour,  and  yet  withhold  them. 

All  here  as  usual.  We  attend  the  annual  meeting  now  to  be  held  at 
Ambala,  on  the  19th  inst. — With  every  Christian  regard  to  all  Christian 
friends,  as  ever,  dear  brother,  yours  affectionately,  J.  R.  Campbell. 
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[For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

MILTON  AND  M<EWENSYILLE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Mr.  Stuart, — I look  back  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the  visit  of  Rev. 
Robt.  Paterson,  your  general  agent,  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  missions  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  missionary  spirit  I wish  to  cherish  in  my  own  heart, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  my  people;  it  is  the  .spirit  of  Jesus,  the  very  life  of 
the  Church;  and  should  the  time  ever  come  when  we  shall  be  dead  to  the 
claims  and  the  entreaties  of  a world  lying  in  wickedness,  I,  for  one,  shall  re- 
cognise in  it  the  heaviest  curse  of  Almighty  God. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  how  we  manage  our  little  association.  We  have  our 
people  divided  into  districts,  regulated  by  contiguity  of  residence,  and  for  each 
district  we  have  appointed  two  young  ladies  as  collectors,  and  I must  say  that 
they  are  most  punctual  to  their  business.  These  young  ladies  go  round  once 
every  four  weeks;  but,  that  there  may  be  no  gathering  when  they  come,  we 
deposit  our  little  sums  every  sabbath  morning  in  a little  box,  which  is  left 
on  the  breakfast  table,  and  some  put  in  25  cents  for  the  week,  and  some  put 
in  15,  or  12,  or  10,  as  God  may  enable;  thus  we  try  to  worship  the  God  of 
heaven  with  our  property,  as  well  as  with  our  psalms  and  our  prayers.  This 
is  the  Bible  plan,  and  Bible  plans  are  always  beautifully  easy,  and  effective, 
and  profitable.  “Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store,  as  God  has  prospered  him.”  This  plan  is  easy,  for  it  never 
draws  too  heavily  on  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  It  is  effective,  for  it  makes  one 
feel  that  no  week  ought  to  pass  without  putting  something  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  profitable,  for  the  Bible  says,  “ Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  first  fruit  of  all  thine  increase;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled 
with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.”  How  many  of 
the  six  thousand  communicants  of  our  church  believe  this  promise?  Do 
the  fifteen  hundred  who  could  pay  fifty  cents  annually,  believe  it?  Do  the 
two  thousand  believe  it,  in  very  deed?  Do  the  wealthy  farmers  believe  it? 
Are  they  willing  to  act  on  it  from  the  commencement  of  January  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three  ? This  very  summer,  by  one  gust  of  wind,  and  one 
shower  of  hail,  in  an  adjoining  district,  whole  fields  of  wheat  were  almost 
ruined,  and  certainly  the  cause  of  the  injury  was  not  that  we  were  too  faithful ; 
the  world  is  vastly  unfaithful,  the  church  is  yet  vastly  unfaithful,  we  are  vastly 
unfaithful ! Let  us  awake  to  duty,  and  try  to  live  for  God  in  little  things;  let 
us  collect  weekly  our  small  contribution  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  try  if  he 
will  not  fill  our  barns  with  plenty. 

I have  been  delighted  with  that  most  spirited  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Camp- 
bell, which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Banner,  and  to  do  what 
little  I can  to  elevate  our  banner  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  make  it  float  in 
view  of  all  the  tribes,  I promise  to  deposit  in  the  missionary  box  every  sab- 
bath morning  the  small  sum  of  25  cents,  amounting  to  thirteen  dollars  per 
annum.  This  sum  is  exceedingly  insignificant,  but,  as  a solitary  drop  will 
flow  into  the  rivulet,  the  rivulet  will  become  a stream,  the  stream  will  swell 
to  an  ocean,  and  that  mighty  ocean  will  bear  onward  the  missionary  ship  to 
every  sea-port  of  the  nations.  It  is  our  duty  not  merely  to  wait  for  the  mil- 
lenial  glory  of  the  church,  but  to  work  for  it,  and  pray  for  it,  and  pay  for  it. 

That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives, 

Who  all  receives,  and  nothing  gives, 

Whom  none  may  love,  whom  none  can  thank, 

Creation’s  blot,  creation’s  blank. 

Milton,  Nov.  25,  1852. 


M.  Smyth. 
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mitoxful. 

REV.  G.  M.  LAMB. 

In  our  last  number  we  recorded  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Lamb,  in 
“the  dew  of  his  youth,”  and  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  A letter  from  an- 
other highly  respected  young  brother  in  his  vicinity  gives  us  some  further 
particulars,  and  suggests  some  appropriate  reflections.  We  hope  the  obituary 
to  which  it  refers  may  speedily  be  received. 

Ere  this  you  will  have  heard  of  the  decease  of  our  lamented  brother, 
the  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Lamb.  Did  I not  suppose  that  brother  Stewart,  from 
Chicago,  (who  attended  his  funeral)  had  already  sent  you  an  obituary , I 
would  write  one  for  the  Banner.  Though  expecting,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  his  so  sudden  death.  You  have  probably  heard  that  in  ordi- 
nary health  he  mingled  with  the  family  in  which  he  boarded  in  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  song.  Late  in  the  evening  of  December  16th,  he  retired 
to  his  room,  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  None  but  his  Saviour  saw  him  die, 
and  doubtless  angels  caught  his  fleeting  spirit,  and  in  triumph  bore  it  safely 
home  to  heaven.  He  is  no  longer  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  our  Redeemer 
in  the  church  on  earth — but  he  sings  with  higher  notes  a richer  song  in 
heaven.  Our  Presbytery  has  thus  suffered  a serious  loss.  Two  congre- 
gations on  either  side  of  mine  are  now  vacant  of  a pastor.  Are  there  no 
young  men  of  promise  willing  to  “endure  hardness,”  and  ready  to  come 
and  plant  and  cultivate  the  Reformation  vine,  that  “ my  Beloved  may 
come  into  his  garden  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruit.”  “ Much  land  is  yet 
to  be  possessed  ” in  these  wide-spread  prairies.  There  are  many  buds 
of  promise  here,  which,  with  tender  care,  would  soon  become  “plants 
of  righteousness,”  and,  with  proper  cultivation,  would  yield  abounding 
fruits  of  grace. 


UNION  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 

While  we  are  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  may  affect 
the  subject,  we  yet  cannot  forbear  expressing  a hope  of  the  realization  of  the 
anticipations  excited  by  the  following  communication  from  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian for  December  last.  We  would  rejoice  to  see  an  honourable  and 
harmonious  union  among  our  Irish  brethren.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there , 
as  well  as  in  this  land,  it  was  not  so  much  principle  as  personal  animosities 
which  led  to  the  rupture,  and  now,  we  trust,  time  and  the  influence  of  a better 
spirit  have  allayed  such  feelings.  We  may  hope  also  for  such  an  event  in  our 
own  church,  where  a division  never  should  have  been  made,  and  which  we 
never  would  have  made.  For  our  own  synod,  we  are  sure  we  can  safely  say, 
we  are  open  to  overtures  for  conciliation,  and  would  hail  with  joy  the  repair- 
ing of  the  breach.  If  our  former  brethren  are  willing  to  meet  us  in  the  spirit 
we  have  ever  desired  to  cherish,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  his  church,  would  be  promoted. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian: — 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — A friend  has  directed  my  attention  to  some 
strong  remarks  in  your  last  number  on  the  present  position  of  the  two  cove- 
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nanting  Synods  in  Ireland.  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  our  minutes  of  Synod  for  1851  and  1852: — 

“The  subject  of  Christian  union  being  introduced  ....  especial 
reference  is  made  by  all  the  speakers  to  the  brethren  of  the  other  Synod  of 
Covenanters  in  this  country,  and  the  desire  is  generally  expressed  to  cultivate 
kindly  feelings  toward  their  brethren.”  Minutes  of  Synod,  1852. 

“It  is  moved  by  Rev.  J.  G.  M‘Vicker,  seconded  by  Rev.  Wm.  Close,  that 
the  committee  of  correspondence  with  evangelical  churches  be  instructed  to 
open  a friendly  correspondence  with  the  other  Covenanting  Synod  in  this 
country.  On  discussion,  it  is  moved  as  an  amendment,  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Steven- 
son, and  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Marcus,  that  this  Synod  have  great  pleasure 
in  repeating  the  expression  of  kindly  feeling  referred  to  in  the  last  meeting  of 
Synod,  and  they  will  hail  with  gratitude  to  God  any  opening  in  his  provi- 
dence for  renewing  friendly  intercourse  with  the  brethren  of  the  other  cove- 
nanting Synod  in  this  country.  The  amendment  is  put  and  carried.”  Mi- 
nutes of  £>ynod,  1852. 

You  will  see  from  these  extracts  that,  on  the  side  of  the  Eastern  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod,  there  has  been  no  coldness,  no  want  of  friendly  feeling, 
no  fear  of  publicly  expressing  it  towards  their  brethren.  1 am  also  bound  to 
say  that  I firmly  believe  no  want  of  friendly  feeling  towards  us  exists  among 
the  brethren  of  the  other  Synod  ; and  that  I believe  that  the  expression  of 
good-will  towards  them  by  our  Synod  in  1851,  would  have  been  publicly 
responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  were,  from  various  causes,  de- 
layed till  within  a very  short  period  of  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1852.  So 
that  at  this  meeting  of  1852,  our  brethren  had  in  all  probability  not  seen  these 
minutes. 

I feel  no  ordinary  satisfaction  at  your  having  pointed  the  attention  of  the 
church  to  this  matter.  You  will  have  strong  sympathy  from  very  many  in 
both  sections  of  the  church  here,  in  urging  the  duty,  the  necessity  of  their 
re  union, — Yours,  &c.,  A Minister  of  the  E.  R.  P.  Church. 

Oct.,  21st,  1852. 


OREGON. 

We  hope  that  the  mission  to  Oregon  and  California,  which  was  projected 
several  years  ago,  but  which  has  not  as  yet  been  established,  will  assume  in- 
creased importance  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  following  letter. 
The  writer  is  a ruling  elder  in  our  church,  who  removed  to  the  Pacific  shore 
about  five  years  ago,  and  who  has  earnestly  been  imploring  the  church  at  home 
to  “come  over  and  help  him.”  It  appears  that  the  number  of  those  whose 
previous  associations  and  present  sympathies  would  lead  them  to  unite  in  sus- 
taining an  organization  in  connexion  with  our  church  is  increasing,  but  that  if 
we  do  not  soon  occupy  the  field,  others  will  take  possession  of  it.  We  rejoice 
indeed  that  our  sister  churches  are  “lengthening  their  cords  and  strengthen- 
ing their  stakes;”  but  yet  we  consider  that  it  is  right  to  cherish  the  desire  to 
excel  them,  or  at  least  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  “the  work  of  the  Lord,” 
and  especially  we  should  not  leave  what  is  our  work,  to  be  done  by  them. 
The  reason  why  the  mission  has  not  been  commenced,  is,  that  no  one  has  of- 
fered himself.  Were  the  person  to  go  obtained,  we  have  no  doubt  the  means  of 
sending  him  and  supporting  him  would  be  provided  at  once.  Where  is  the 
honourable  zeal  which  Paul  felt  when  he  desired  “not  to  build  upon  another 
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man’s  foundation?”  Where  is  the  faith  which  the  first  apostles  felt  when 
they  went  out  “without  purse  or  scrip,”  assured  that  they  should  “not  lack 
any  thing?”  Where  is  that  noble  spirit  which  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
founders  of  our  church  in  this  land,  all  of  them  now  in  heaven,  which  led  them 
to  “prefer  Jerusalem  above  their  chief  joy,”  and  disregarding  every  sacrifice 
of  time,  money,  ease,  and  worldly  honour,  to  “spend  and  be  spent”  for  the 
“church’s  sake  ? ” We  cannot  believe  that  there  are  “none  like-minded,” 
among  us  now,  and  we  hope  that  very  soon  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  some  one  has  been  obtained  to  engage  in  this  honourable  work. 

Olympia,  Puget’s  Sound,  Thurston  Co.,  Oct.  19th,  1852. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir: — We  have  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  Banner,  in  which  the  Minutes  of  Synod  are  published ; hoping  to  be 
advised  of  a missionary  directed  to  this  far-distant,  but  interesting  part  of 
the  world.  A short  time  since  it  arrived,  and  while  we  joy  to  hfcar  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  in  various  places,  and  the  increase  of  promising 
young  men  entering  upon  the  Redeemer’s  mission,  as  heralds  of  the  Cross, 
yet,  for  the  time,  we  feel  somewhat  disappointed  that  there  is  not  a vo- 
lunteer yet  offering  to  come  here.  Surely  some  one,  ere  long,  will  say, 
“ Here  am  I,  send  me.”  The  commission  is,  “ Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  The  apostle  Paul  and  his  as- 
sociates were  not  inattentive  to  the  heavenly  call. — I and  my  family,  six 
in  number,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia,  on  the  sound,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wylie  a little  below.  Mr.  Archibald  McMillan 
and  family,  accompanied  by  a brother-in-law,  Mr.  Meekin,  members  of 
our  church,  from  Eden,  Illinois,  we  hear  have  arrived  this  fall,  and  if 
they  should  make  for  our  location,  we  would  begin  to  gather  strength. 
I hope  in  my  own  day  to  see  a branch  of  the  Reformation  vine  planted 
on  Puget’s  sound,  that  will  root  deep,  grow,  and  fill  Oregon.  This 
part  is  still  without  a gospel  ministry,  and  the  first  of  almost  any  kind 
that  will  come  here  will  take  the  patronage  of  the  people.  Last  spring 
we  removed  here.  From  different  considerations  we  thought  it  prefera- 
ble. Almost  all  I have  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  here,  as  they  would  like  to  have 
some  place  of  worship  to  go  to.  We  have  organized  a school  district, 
and  I think  will  have  a school  this  winter.  A portion  of  our  revenue  is 
raised  for  school  purposes.  We  have  enjoyed  general  good  health  since 
we  came  to  this  country.  It  is  a very  mild  and  temperate  climate. 

I would  just  remark  that  your  mission  to  Oregon  should  be  forthwith, 
or  you  will  be  superseded  by  others.  The  Associate  and  Associate  Re- 
formed Churches  are  lengthening  their  cords  and  strengthening  their 
stakes  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  I wish  them  prosperity  in  their  endea- 
vours to  extend  the  gospel;  still  I would  like  to  see  one  of  our  own  here. 

Yours,  &c.,  William  Pattison. 


ICP*  Several  very  interesting  articles  unavoidably  deferred. 
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